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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

Now  York  ^  .  EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 

New  York  Central  Bldg.  ’  THIS  BOOK. ..AND  ITS  FREE  , 


In  May  .  .  • 


Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  SPAGHETTI.. 


Ill  May,  Caiifo's  merchandising 
push  goes  hehiml  (banned  Spa¬ 
ghetti  as  one  of  the  hesl  “ivarm 
weather  eonvenience”  items  the 
grocer  sells. 

Each  month  Caneo  features  an 
important  canned  food  in  the 
above  list  of  grocery  piihlications. 


The  reason;  To  increase  the  gro¬ 
cer's  volume,  therehy  increasing 
your  sales.  Tie  in  with  this  mer¬ 
chandising  series.  Be  sure  your 
salesmen  see  these  advertise¬ 
ments.  Use  them  to  promote  sales 
of  your  own  hrand.  Next  month’s 
advertisement:  Canned  Soups. 


308  W.  WASHII^GTON  ST 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS  —  PEAS  —  BEANS  —  SWEET  CORN  —  FOR  QUALITY  CANNERS 


RESISTANT 


Excellent  for  whole  kernel  pack. 
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North 


G 


Sweet  Co 


ern 


rown 


outstandinq 


merit 


BURBANK 

BANTAM 


EARS — 7  to  8  inches  long,  12 
to  14  rows  of  deep  yellow  ker- 
V  neis.  Equal  in  flavor  to  8  row 
Golden  Bantam. 


STALK — 5  to  6  feet.  Season 
80  to  85  days. 


We  grow  a  complete  line  of 
white  and  yellow  varieties  best 
suited  for  canners*  use. 
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Nettle  s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 
Phillips  Packing  Co. 

Armstrong  Paint  db  V arnish  Co 
Texas  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 


MACHINERY  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


oome  of  us  owe 
our  wives  an  apology 


trill  see  this  full-^olor 
Continental  advertisement 
in  Saturday  Evening  Post, 


)\ealth  and\reshness 

SIALED  IN  CANS  , 


are  learning  the  truth  about 


‘‘HEALTH  and  FRESHNESS  SEALED  in  CANS” 


More  appealing,  more  convincing  than  ever  before,  this  cur¬ 
rent  advertisement  of  Continental’s  1935  series,  in  natural 
colors,  carries  the  message  of  Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans**  to  over  5,000,000  readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Good  Housekeeping  and  Time.  Using  a  new,  improved  process  of 
color  photography,  this  advertisement  more  clearly  pictures  the 
inviting  appearance  of  food  from  cans. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 

Happy  E aster! — The  Tragedy  of  Calvary  com¬ 
memorated  this  week,  and  which  makes  possible 
the  Easter  we  celebrate,  has  sunk  into  more 
hearts  and  minds  this  year  than  for  many  years.  “Ad¬ 
versity  is  a  great  teacher”  was  said  long  ago,  and  it  is 
proving  true  today.  From  the  heads  of  governing 
bodies  down  through  the  mass  to  the  humblest  ex- 
horter,  the  parallel  of  the  times  when  Christ  labored 
and  died  and  these  present  times  is  being  pointed  out. 
In  His  day  the  people  were  hungry  and  sick  and 
starved ;  90  per  cent  of  them  slaves  in  actual  fact,  with 
their  families  and  possessions — chatties  of  the  10  per 
cent  ruling  and  wealthy  class  who  owned  everything, 
and  who,  not  content  with  oppressing  the  unfortunate, 
lived  in  unrestrained  licentious  abandon.  Wealth  and 
power  had  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and 
when  He  ministered  to  the  bodily  needs  of  the  sick,  the 
outcast,  and  the  dying,  and  particularly  when  He  pro¬ 
claimed  His  doctrine  “love  thy  brother  as  thyself,” 
they  felt  a  direct  attack  upon  their  position,  and  so 
they  plotted  against  and  ultimately  crucified  Him.  They 
put  Him  out  of  their  world  and  thought  they  were  safe. 
They  could  not  exist  with  Him,  the  two  paths  were  too 
widely  divergent.  In  our  day  whole  nations  have  re¬ 
peated  that  folly:  Russia  a  decade  ago,  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  their  mistake ;  Mexico  and  now  Germany 
attempting  the  same  thing.  And  millions  of  individuals 
in  our  own  country,  during  the  Golden  Era,  sought  to 
replace  Him  with  Materialism  and  Money.  And  now 
they  are  coming  to  see  that  they  cannot  drive  Him  out 
of  His  own  universe;  they  can  only  drive  Him  out  of 
their  own  lives,  and  then  they  are  poor  indeed.  For 
when  He  goes  out,  there  also  go  all  honesty,  decency, 
fair  dealing — love  for  their  fellow  man,  their  brother. 
Kingdoms  and  nations  have  come  and  gone;  persecu¬ 
tions  by  fire  and  sword;  false  religions,  and  slighter 
defections  within  religion  itself  to  fool  the  unwary, 
time  and  tide  and  the  blight  of  men,  over  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  have  not  changed  His  teachings  nor  the 
truth  of  His  admonitions.  The  world  is  coming  to  see 
this  truth  as  it  has  not  before  in  our  time.  Millions 
who  had  been  lead  astray  are  groping  their  way  back, 
and  even  more  millions  now  see  that  until  we  get  back 
to  His  teachings,  all  efforts  to  restore  what  we  call 
prosperity,  and  to  end  the  depression,  are  in  vain. 
Greed,  avarice  and  the  worship  of  money,  with  all  their 
retinue  of  evils,  put  Him  out  of  their  world,  but  He  is 
coming  back  and  they  are  going  out.  The  dawn  of  the 


new  Easter  is  even  now  redening  the  sky;  faith,  wis¬ 
dom  and  time  say  that  it  is  the  only  way.  “And  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity — Children,  love  one  an¬ 
other.”  The  ingredients  of  that  Old  Deal  must  be 
mixed  thoroughly  in  the  new  deal  if  any  permanent 
success  is  to  be  expected. 

WE  STEAL  AN  EDITORIAL — A  correspondent 
contributed  the  following  to  the  Evening  Sun  (Balti¬ 
more)  of  April  16th,  and  it  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page.  It  at  least  is  pertinent,  considering  the  report  of 
the  Tri-State  meeting  in  this  issue. 

SALSA  Dl  POMIDORO 
By  R.  P.  Harriss 

Within  a  few  weeks,  Nordic  tomatoes  from  the  truck  farms 
of  Maryland,  principally  the  Eastern  Shore,  will  be  blushing 
ruddily  in  the  local  market  stalls.  Sho’  tomatoes  and  tomatoes 
from  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  (100  per  cent.  American,  all  of 
them)  likewise  will  appear  in  the  markets  of  Northern  cities 
— Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston.  And  the  canneries,  in  Dor¬ 
chester  and  other  Maryland  counties,  will  begin  their  annual 
operations. 

In  anticipation  of  this,  and  in  opposition  of  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  New  York  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
obtain  a  lower  tariff  rate  from  non-Nordic  tomatoes,  the  Tri- 
State  Packers’  Association,  composed  of  canners  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  has  filed  a  brief  with  the  chief 
of  the  trade-agreement  section  of  the  State  Department  in 
Washington,  bringing  up  the  old  issue  of  the  Nordic  vs.  the 
non-Nordic  branch  of  the  famliy  Lycopersicum. 

From  1923  to  1930,  Italian  tomatoes  and  Italian  tomato  paste 
came  into  the  country  under  a  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
duty.  But  that  terrible  situation,  whereby  alien,  non-Nordic 
tomatoes — tomatoes  perhaps  grown  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Vatican — were  entering  this  country,  was  remedied  in  1930. 
After  a  struggle  involving,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Hon. 
Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough,  the  Hon.  T.  Alan  Goldsborough,  the 
Hon.  Franklin  M.  Upshur,  the  entire  First  district,  Rome,  Mus¬ 
solini,  Florida,  California,  Mexico  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
every  Maryland  tomato  grower  on  or  off  the  Sho’,  the  rate  was 
increased  to  fifty  per  cent. 

And  now  the  canners  are  trying  to  get  across  the  idea  that 
any  lowering  of  the  duty  would  inevitably  result  in  increased 
imports  because  such  decreases  (in  the  tariff  schedules) 
would  immediately  be  reeflcted  in  the  prices  of  Italian  canned 
tomatoes  and  paste. 


The  principal  argument  advanced  by  the  Maryland  growers 
and  those  of  neighboring  States  has  been  that  Italy,  with  lower 
production  costs,  can  undersell  in  the  New  York  market  unless 
the  present  duty  remains.  (At  15  per  cent.,  it  was  estimated, 
the  Italian  product  could  be  sold  at  an  advantage  of  about  30 
cents  per  dozen  cans.)  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
last  year,  despite  the  crushing  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty, 
imports  of  Italian  tomatoes  were  only  about  10  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1928,  a  “peak”  year  under  a  35  per  cent,  lower  duty. 
There  must  be  some  reasonable  explanation  of  why  these  im- 
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ports  have  held  up  so  well,  and  why  there  is  a  ready  market 
for  the  Italian  tomato  even  when  it  costs  (as  it  now  does) 
more  than  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  domestic  product. 

The  answer  is:  salsa  di  pomidoro — tomato  paste  made  with 
non-Nordic  tomatoes.  For  the  non-Nordic  vine  produces  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  from  the  American  tomato,  and  there  are 
in  America  enough  people  who  appreciate  this  fact  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  market. 

The  tomato,  originally  a  native  of  South  America,  was  taken 
to  the  Old  World  by  the  Spaniards.  There  it  was  cultivated 
more  or  less  as  an  exotic  plant  until  it  gradually  became  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fit  article  for  Christian  diet.  In  this  country,  recog¬ 
nition  did  not  come  until  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  a 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  newspaper  published  a  piece  recommending 
it  as  a  wholesome,  non-poisonous  fruit  (or  vegetable).  Back 
in  those  days  tomatoes  were  known  as  “love  apples,”  and  that 
appellation  was  dropped  only  after  they  were  proved  to  be 
harmless! 

In  Italy,  the  tomato  flourished  and  developed  a  personality 
utterly  foreign  to  its  New  World  cousins.  Many  persons  (in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  Nordic  tomato  growers  apparently)  have 
assumed  that  the  distinction  between  Nordic  and  non-Nordic 
tomatoes,  during  the  tariff  battles  of  recent  years,  has  been 
purely  political.  A  simple  comparison  shows  the  error  of  such 
an  assumption.  While  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  so-called 
seed  varieties  of  the  American  tomato,  none  of  these  is  any¬ 
thing  like  the  un-American  kind.  It  is  small,  pear-shaped, 
very  fleshy  and  often  of  a  deep  orange,  rather  than  scarlet, 
color.  It  is  sweet,  containing  far  less  acid,  and  is  indispensable 
for  blending  with  the  acid  American  varieties  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  first-rate  tomato  paste. 

New  York  provides  the  greatest  market.  But  in  Baltimore 
and  other  cities  with  large  Italian  populations  there  also  is  a 
steady  sale  of  Italian  canned  tomatoes  and  paste.  So  definitely 
do  the  Italians  prefer  this  product  that  they  will  readily  pay 
the  higher  price  which  the  fifty  per  cent,  tariff  entails.  In  the 
shops  in  High  street.  Fawn  street  and  other  sections  where 
Italian  families  predominate — where  salsa  di  pomidoro  is  well 
known  for  its  infinitely  superior  qualities  in  connection  with 
savory  dishes — imported  canned  tomatoes  sell  for  twenty  cents 
a  can  (large  size:  one  pound,  one  ounce  net),  as  compared  with 
the  price  of  fourteen  cents  for  a  can  of  domestic  tomatoes  of  the 
same  size.  (This  price  for  the  non-Nordic  represents  the  best 
grade — cheaper  grades  may  be  had  for  as  low  as  ten  cents.) 

But  the  most  interesting  fact  to  note  is  that  the  California 
growers  are  now  offering  real,  non-Nordic  tomatoes,  both  peeled 
and  in  the  form  of  paste,  in  tins  bearing  labels  printed  in 
Italian  and  bearing  the  Italian  national  colors.  “Pttra  Salsa 
di  Pomidoro  con  basilico,”  packed  in  Riverbank,  Cal.,  is  being 
sold  in  the  stores,  catering  to  Italians,  and  what  is  more  it 
actually  sells  for  only  a  little  less  than  the  high-priced  imported 
product,  packed  in  Nocera  Inferiore.  Thus  California  is  taking 
a  market  away  from  Maryland,  the  greatest  tomato  State  in 
the  country — and  right  here  in  Baltimore,  virtually  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  Eastern  Shore  growers. 


On  the  assumption  that  “what’s  sauce  for  the  goose,  etc.,” 
it  would  seem  equally  true  that  what’s  salsa  for  California 
certainly  ought  to  be  salsa  for  Maryland.  Soil  and  seed  ex¬ 
perts  declare  that  the  Eastern  Shore  is  well  adapted  to  growing 
the  non-Nordic  tomato.  In  the  few  sections  where  it  has  been 
tried  it  yields  bountifully.  The  tomato  crop  for  1934  in  the 
United  States  was  3,737,440,000  pounds,  of  a  value  of  $39,- 
051,000.  Imports  of  non-Nordic  tomatoes  from  all  countries 
(including  in  addition  to  Italy,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies)  were  82,399,787  pounds,  of  a  value  of  $3,068,799.  Im¬ 
ports  of  Italian-made  salsa  di  pomidoro  totaled  12,265,818 
pounds,  of  a  value  of  $911,447. 

Maryland  has  seen  its  oyster  and  crab  industry,  once  mag¬ 
nificent,  gradually  decline.  In  1885,  the  oyster  yield  was  15,- 
000,000  bushels,  in  1933  1,700,000.  And  something  quite  ob¬ 
viously  is  happening  to  the  crabs.  Will  the  tomato  industry 
languish,  too,  for  want  of  enterprise?  The  Maryland  growers 
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might  well  consider  that  Dorchester  county,  while  first  in 
America  in  acreage,  is  ninth  in  value;  that,  in  1930,  Dorchester 
tomato  growers  got  only  $745,811  from  13,668  acres,  while 
Copiah  county,  Mississippi,  with  but  8,270  acres,  sold  its  crop 
for  $2,263,999. 

There  are  better  ways  to  kill  a  cat  than  by  making  faces 
at  it,  and  there  probably  are  better  ways  to  make  money  in 
tomatoes  than  by  sitting  back  and  yelling  for  prohibitive 
tariffs. 


HALALUJA,  UTOPIA  IS  “YER”!— Nell  B.  Nich¬ 
ols,  Associate  Editor  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  ad¬ 
vocating  Descriptive  Labeling  for  canned  foods,  says: 
“In  other  words,  every  label  will  have  a  clear,  scien¬ 
tific  definition  which  everyone,  grocer,  canner,  house¬ 
wife  and  Government  official,  will  interpret  in  the 
same  way.” 

SHOW  AVERAGE  WAGE  RATE  PAID  ON  FARMS 

IN  order  to  supply  information  on  the  State-wide 
average  piece-work,  wage  rate  paid  for  important 
types  of  work  on  Pennsylvania  farms,  the  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service,  recently  collected  the 
following  data  covering  1934  operations: 


Type  of  Work  Wage  Rate 

For  picking  apples  (per  bushel) . $  .048 

For  picking  peaches  (per  bushel) . 046 

For  picking  pears  (per  bushel) . 045 

For  picking  grapes  (per  100  lbs.) . 170 

For  picking  up  potatoes  (per  bushel) . 033 

For  cutting  and  shocking  corn  (per  acre) .  1.80 

For  husking  corn  from  shock  (per  bu.  ear  corn)  .042 

For  threshing  wheat  (per  bushel) . 058 

For  threshing  oats  (per  bushel) . 042 

For  threshing  barley  (per  bushel) . 05 
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CONSIDER  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE 
When  Planning 

Alterations 
Additions  and 
Structural  Chanses 

Let  us  advise  you,  without  charse,  how 
such  chanses  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  manufacture  every  article  shown  here 
Also: 

Roller  Picking  Tables  Pea  &  Bean 
Sorting  Tables  and  a  general  line 
oF  Sanitary  Canning  Machinery 

Write  for  Catalog. 


{iji  fiTti/Ti  rntdiTtUk 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc- 
Robins  line  of  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Canning  Machinery. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panv 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


ROBINS  RETORT 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Factory:  Cardiff,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  Harry  R.  Stansbury, 

Prma.  •  Treat.  Vice- Free. 

“Every  Article  Shown  here  is  of  our  own  manufacture” 
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April  22, 1935 


The  Spring  Meeting 

Tri-State  Packers  Association 

Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  April  11tli,  1935 


The  recent  sudden  death  of  its  Vice-President,  J. 
Roscoe  Wheatley,  threw  a  shadow  over  the  Spring 
meeting  of  the  Tri-States.  It  was  so  much  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  the  details  of  how  the 
accident  happened  were  so  repeatedly  gone  over,  that 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  Convention  should  decide 
to  cut  its  meeting  short,  adjourn  Thursday  night,  and 
in  a  very  large  way  attend  his  funeral,  in  Easton,  Md., 
across  the  Bay,  on  Friday  at  1 :30  P.  M.  “Roscoe”  as 
he  was  affectionately  called  by  the  entire  Association, 
was  a  speed-demon,  repeatedly  warned  by  his  closest 
friends,  only  to  produce  a  light-hearted  laugh  and  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  That  he  paid  so  heavily  brought 
home  to  a  lot  of  fellow  racers  the  imbicility  of  it,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  firm  resolutions  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  It  seems  the  more  strange  in  him  because 
he  was  so  careful  and  reserved  in  all  other  actions — 
never  smoking,  drinking,  nor  in  the  slightest  way 
wild,  as  a  young  man  of  33  might  have  been.  Every 
man  has  some  hobby,  but  there  are  none  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  this. 

President  Newlin  B.  Watson  called  the  meeting  to 
order  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  hotel,  at  10:30. 
There  was  a  very  small  attendance,  making  it  appear 
to  be  a  very  lightly  attended  Convention.  But  once 
under  way,  the  meeting  continued  to  fill  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  a  very  largely  attended  Convention,  both 
of  canners  and  of  machinery  and  supply  folks,  many  of 
whom  came  from  the  far  reaches  of  the  country.  There 
were  canners  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  as  well 
as  from  the  three  States.  The  luncheon  tendered  all 
by  the  Get-together  Committee  (the  machinery,  sup¬ 
ply  men  and  brokers)  developed  the  extent  of  the 
crowd,  as  the  big  room  was  crowded  to  its  capacity. 

Speaking  to  the  subject:  Code  enforcement.  Presi¬ 
dent  Watson  first  called  Mr.  Bryant  of  the  office  of,  and 
representing,  Mr.  Charles  Edison,  Compliance  Direc¬ 
tor  for  New  Jersey.  Secretary  Shook  should  have  ad¬ 
vertised  this  as  the  greatest  assembly  of  Code  Officers 
on  record,  as  in  addition  to  the  three  State  Compli¬ 
ance  Directors  there  were  also  Mr.  Ralph  0.  Dulany, 
Chairman  of  the  Canning  Code  Authority,  and  Mr. 
Weld  M.  Stevens,  Deputy  Administrator,  a  veritable 
galaxy  of  notables.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  talk  more 
freely  and  better  when  there  is  no  stenographic  report 
being  made  of  their  utterances;  but  it  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  they  were  not  “taken,”  because  it  struck  the 
writer  that  their  combined  talks  must,  inevitably,  have 
quieted  the  most  recalcitrant  anti-Code  ranter.  You 
have  often  been  told  that  men  bitterly  opposed  to  the 


NEWLIN  B.  WATSON 
R.  S.  Watson  &  Son 
Greenwich,  N.  J. 

President 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS 


entire  idea  of  Codes  have  gone  to  Washington,  only  to 
come  away  even  warmer  advocates  of  them.  The 
answer  is  that  their  opposition  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
understanding.  When  men  understand  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  Codes  they  can’t  help  but  heartily  sup¬ 
port  them.  Codes  have  been  abused  in  their  use  and 
in  their  abuse,  but  what  in  life  has  not?  Seemingly 
the  canners  have  taken  to  their  Code  and  are  comply¬ 
ing  better  than  most  any  other  industry,  for  so  each 
one  of  the  State  Compliance  Direptors  reported.  But 
each  one  of  them  could  report  many  men  in  varying 
lines  of  industry  who  expressed  themselves  as  utterly 
opposed  to  the  ending  of  the  NRA  or  the  passing  of 
the  Codes,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  if  the  Codes 
were  enforced  all  men  in  all  lines  would  be  as  hearty 
supporters.  The  concensus  of  their  opinions  seemed 
to  be  that  idle  rumors — always  lying — made  more  dis¬ 
content  than  actual  violations  of  the  Codes.  Deliberate 
violators  were  scarce;  ignorant  violations  were  more 
plentiful,  but  complaints  of  violations  were  numerous, 
but  growing  less.  Reporting  known  violations  is  not 
snooping,  nor  squealing,  but  a  duty  which  everyone 
owes  to  his  own  industry.  All  of  them  wanted  this 
distinction  made  clear  and  understood. 

MR.  BRYANT,  for  New  Jersey,  urged  better  co¬ 
operation  between  employers  and  the  Government,  that 
is  with  the  Code  Authorities.  He  pictured  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  unrestrained  greed  and  avarice  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  all  the  country,  where  ruthless  competition 
had  robbed  the  life  blood  of  industry  and  labor,  and 
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TOMATO  SEED 

>784  L  A  S  T  C  A  L  L  ! 

1/^^  have  not  placed  your  order  for  Tomato  for  Spring  plant- 

ing,  you  had  better  do  so  at  once.  It  is  getting  late  in  the  season, 

^  delay.  If  you  would  like  our  Canners  Price-List, 

Catalog  and  Pamphlet  on  Certified  Tomato  Seed,  we  would  be 
y  happy  to  send  it. 

COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRIGHTED  J  BEANS 

LANDRETH  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD 

This  is  the  finest  Stringless  Green  Podded  Bean  in  existance.  It  will  produce  from  1 0%  to 
1  5%  more  weight  in  pods  per  acre  than  any  other  variety.  Do  you  want  any? 

If  there  are  any  other  varieties  of  seeds  you  wish,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to  quote 
either  for  spots  or  futures. 


COLONIAU  BOY  COPYRIGHTED 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 


BUSINESS  FOUNDED  1784. 
151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS. 


BRISTOL, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


STEADY  SPEED 

For  the  maximum  efFiciency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  regulated  promptly  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek- Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m  from  no  load  to  full 
load. 

This  excellent  power  for  viner  drives  can  be  secured  at  a 
low  cost  with  these  power  units. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  ■  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


C.  M.  DASHIELL  FRANK  M.  SHOOK 

Secretary-Treasurer  Field  Secretary 


had  brought  the  entire  country  to  a  state  of  demorali¬ 
zation,  and  he  intimated  that  if  this  had  not  been 
checked,  anarchy  would  have  resulted.  It  was  an  orgy 
of  unfair  practices,  ruinous  to  everyone  and  steadily 
growing  worse.  “We  must  not  forget  that,  nor  those 
deplorable  conditions,  as  conditions  improve  and  in¬ 
dustry  grows  better.”  The  means  for  this  improve¬ 
ment,  and  change  from  the  old  condition,  is  the  Code 
of  fair  competition  and  trading,  and  for  the  most  part 
all  hands  are  co-operating  fully.  But  there  is  a  “chis¬ 
eling  fringe”  that  must  be  wiped  out,  and  with  it  the 
cause  of  the  unrest  over  Codes.  He  complimented  the 
canning  industry,  its  associations  and  its  Code  Author¬ 
ity,  for  its  foresight  in  drawing  up  its  regulations,  and 
for  its  fine  compliance  with  them.  They  have  had  but 
two  cases  in  New  Jersey:  one  of  these  was  in  error, 
a  mistake,  the  other  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  and 
was  corrected. 

President  Watson  next  introduced  the  Compliance 
Director  for  Maryland,  MR.  ARTHUR  E.  HUNGER- 
FORD.  He  endorsed  all  that  Mr.  Bryant  had  said, 
and  added  that  from  a  wide  experience  in  all  lines  of 
industry  he  was  convinced  that  the  honest  man  was 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  trade  agreements  of  his 
industry,  as  expressed  in  its  code,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
honest  must  be  compelled  to  do  so.  He  instanced  firms, 
which  when  shown  that  they  had  been  unfair  in  their 
labor  payments,  made  restitutions  in  full;  one  for  as 
much  as  $15,000,  another  for  $12,500,  and  of  course 
many  smaller  ones,  having  three  checks  on  his  desk 
that  morning  making  restitution  in  full.  Most  of  these 
are  due  to  misunderstandings,  and  the  policy  is  to  be 
lenient  and  patient,  and  because  their  Code  Authority 
is  familiar  with  conditions  in  their  line,  their  cases  can 
be  intelligently  handled.  This  is  the  procedure  in  all 
cases,  but,  he  warned,  if  there  are  lapses,  then  the 
matter  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  and  let  it  dispose  of  it  as  it  sees  fit.  He  said  they 
had  had  86  complaints  under  the  Canning  Code,  all  of 
which  have  been  settled  or  disposed  of  but  17  which 
remain  open. 


N  C  TRADE  Avril  22,  loss 

“Will  NR  A  continue,  you  ask?”  And  he  answered 
“All  groups  seem  to  want  it.”  Wonderful  progress  is 
being  made  in  human  relations,  and  that  after  all  is 
the  basis  of  this  whole  movement — improved  human 
relations.  “Of  course  we  made  mistakes,”  he  said,  “we 
had  nothing  to  guide  us;  but  everyone  is  now  learn¬ 
ing,  and  rapidly.”  And  as  they  learn  they  like  it.  He 
said  the  canning  industry  had  shown  more  wisdom  in 
handling  the  wage  differential  than  any  other  indus¬ 
try,  and  he  has  recommended  their  plan  to  others.  By 
this  he  meant,  and  explained,  that  rigid  State  lines 
were  not  drawn  to  separate  the  northern  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  canning  zone,  as  for  instance  the  inclusion  of  the 
three  southern  counties  in  Pennsylvania  with  the 
Maryland  canning  district. 

He  remarked  that  it  had  been  said  that  recovery 
would  be  here  6  months  before  we  knew  that  it  had 
arrived,  and  he  believed  it.  “We  had  been  slaves  to 
greed  and  it  was  leading  us  to  destruction.  The  prom¬ 
ised  land  is  just  ahead  of  us.” 

MR.  CHARLES  W.  HARDESTY,  Compliance  Direc¬ 
tor  for  Delaware,  was  next  called  upon,  and  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  Delaware  had  a  population  of  but  250,- 
000,  with  half  of  them  in  the  city  of  Wilmington.  He 
said  that  all  canners  within  his  jurisdiction  had  com¬ 
plied,  and  he  had  no  complaints  but  much  credit  to 
extend  the  industry.  One  employer  had  come  to  him 
to  ask  that  the  Director  go  over  his  payroll  to  be  sure 
that  he  had  complied,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had 
failed  by  $230,  which  he  immediately  paid.  Politics 
plays  no  part  in  his  district,  as  indeed  it  does  not  any¬ 
where.  President  Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  told 
one  Compliance  Director  that  if  he  found  a  politician 
attempting  to  interfere  or  influence  action,  to  use  a 
big  club  on  him  and  he,  the  President,  would  back  him 
up  1,000  per  cent. 

The  Convention  was  next  addressed  by  MR.  RALPH 
0.  DULANY,  Chairman  of  the  Canning  Code  Author¬ 
ity,  one  of  Tri-State’s  own,  and  very  proud  of  him.  He 
explained  that  221  of  the  Maryland  canners  were 
found  to  be  practically  in  full  compliance  and  but  16 
needed  some  jacking-up.  Florida,  he  said,  was  com¬ 
plying  almost  100  per  cent  with  Code  requirements  in 
the  packing  of  its  1935  tomato  crop. 

Speaking  of  the  revision  of  the  NRA  law,  which  is 
still  under  advisement,  he  thought  that  the  new  act 
would  avoid  the  principal  Constitutional  objections  to 
the  present  law,  and  he  explained  that  the  compliance 
division  is  now  so  organized  that  it  can  move  quickly 
and  thoroughly,  covering  the  whole  country.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  more  thorough  enforcement,  and  the 
ending  of  that  complaint.  He  spoke  of  the  conditions 
which  would  exist  in  the  industry  if  the  Code  were 
dropped;  with  wages  varying  up  and  down  the  scale 
in  every  different  locality,  often  against  the  better 
principles  of  many  canners,  who  however  would  be 
forced  to  meet  them;  similarly,  working  hours  of  all 
ranges,  and  price  conditions  that  would  be  demoraliz¬ 
ing.  “The  industry  will  be  thrown  into  chaos  if  NRA 
ends  on  June  16th,  just  as  the  new  season  is  opening,” 
he  said. 


Information  of  Interest  to  Canners  Who  Want  to  Make  1935  a  More  Profitable  Year 


28  STAINLESS  STEEL  TANKS  FOR  STOKELY  IN  1934 
Equipped  with  Coils  and  Agitators 

PERHAPS  LARGEST  SINGLE  ORDER  EVER  PLACED 
FOR  SUCH  EQDIPMENT  DY  CANNING  ORGANIZATION 


LANGSENKAMP  A  PIONEER 
IN  DEVELOPING  STAINLESS 
STEEL  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


With  the  introduction  of  stainless  steel 
several  years  ago,  the  Langsenkamp  or¬ 
ganization  began  experiments  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  practicability  for  canning  equip¬ 
ment.  As  a  result  F.  H.  Langsenkamp 
Co.  early  began  its  introduction  into  its 
line.  The  satisfaction  it  gave  in  actual 
use  spurred  the  organization  along  to 
further  adaptations,  which  have  today 
resulted  in  the  present  wide  variety  of 
uses  mentioned  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

For  cooking,  pre-heating  and  storage 
tanks  the  superiority  of  stainless  steel  to 
either  wood  or  glass-lined  steel  is  ob¬ 
vious.  It  possesses  none  of  the  inherent 
weaknesses  of  either.  And  constructed 
from  its  tubular  form  into  pre-heating 
and  Kook-More  Cooking  Coils,  it  of¬ 
fers  equipment  of  this  type  that  is  the 
choice  of  canners,  both  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  country. 

Stainless  Steel,  18-8,  used  by  Lang¬ 
senkamp  in  the  construction  of  tanks 
and  coils,  is  an  alloy  of  iron,  chromium 
and  nickel,  low  in  carbon  content  and 
highly  resistant  to  corrosive  attacks. 
Through  proper  composition  and  con¬ 
trolled  furnacing  and  fabrication  it 
possesses  extraordinary  toughness  and 
ductility. 


Many  Stainless  Steel  Units  for 
Heating  Juices,  Cooking  Pulp  and 
Other  Purposes  Built  by  Langsenkamp 
for  Other  Canners 

Twenty-eight  900-gallon  and  1200-gal¬ 
lon  capacity  stainless  steel  tanks,  made 
to  specifications  for  Stokely  Bros,  during 
the  summer  of  1934,  not  only  indicates 
the  rapid  trend  toward  stainless  steel  as 
the  approved  metal  for  canning  equip¬ 
ment  construction,  but  the  contract  is  an 
outstanding  tribute  to  the  equipment 
construction  genius  of  the  Langsenkamp 
organization. 

The  Stokely  order  perhaps  represents 
the  largest  single  order  ever  placed  by 
one  canning  organization  for  stainless 
steel  tanks,  but  it  represented  only  a 
part  of  the  stainless  steel  tank  business 
done  by  Langsenkamp  during  the  1934 
season. 

Stainless  Steel  Juice  Heating  Units 

Cooking  tanks,  pre-heating  tanks,  juice 
heating  units  of  standard  and  special 
construction  have  flowed  through  the 
Langsenkamp  plant  in  increasing  quan¬ 
tity  during  1934.  And  the  indications 
are  that  the  quantity  will  be  greater  in 
1935. 

Stainless  Steel  Cooking  Coils 

Not  only  are  canners  turning  to  stainless 
steel  for  tanks,  but  this  product  is  now 
regarded  as  superior  for  cooking  coils 
and  other  smaller  units  as  well  as  for 
parts  of  machinery  heretofore  made  in 
copper.  Furthermore  many  parts  here¬ 
tofore  made  of  regular  steel  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  in  stainless  steel. 


The  interior  of  a  Langsenkamp  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  Tank,  standard  construction, 
equipped  with  Kook-More  Koils  of 
stainless  steel.  Canners  requiring  new 
tanks  should  get  in  touch  with  F.  H. 
Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  This 
concern  also  supplies  wood  and  glass- 
lined  steel  tanks.  Also  a  complete 
line  of  equipment,  including  pulpers, 
finishers,  juice  extractors,  etc.,  for 
handling  tomato  products. 


Send  for  catalog  of  Pulpers,  Finish¬ 
ers,  Juice  Extractors,  Cooking  Coils, 
Kettles  and  other  canning  equipment. 


The  above  shows  an  installation  of  six  of  the  twenty-eight  stainless  steel  tanks 
produced  by  Langsenkamp,  to  specifications,  for  Stokely  Bros.  All  these  tanks 
are  equipped  with  coils  and  agitators.  Whether  you  require  equipment  made 
to  standard  or  special  specifications  Langsenkamp  can  serve  you. 


'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant' 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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RALPH  O.  DULANY 
John  H.  Dulany  &  Son 
Fruitland,  Md. 

Chairman 

Canners,  Code  Authority 


He  warned,  however,  that  if  the  NRA  were  not  re¬ 
vived,  it  is  likely  that  wage  and  hour  regulations  will 
be  continued  under  some  other  agency,  probably  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  industry  would  then  be 
forced  to  exist  under  rigid,  hampering  regulations 
which  would  be  far  less  practical  than  the  present 
Code. 

He  invited  the  canners  to  consider  thoughtfully  the 
kind  of  Code  we  have.  It  is  the  result  of  a  whole  year 
of  study,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  industry.  Hours  permitted  are  flexible;  wage 
rates  are  reasonable  compared  to  all  other  industries ; 
piece-work  is  on  a  practical  basis,  and  some  flat  piece 
rates  have  even  been  allowed ;  the  trade  practice  pro¬ 
visions  are  not  extreme  and  can  be  added  to.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  canning  industry  does  not  want  NRA 
and  its  Code  to  be  discontinued.  He  found  the  major¬ 
ity  in  hearty  favor  of  its  continuation. 

He  warned  canners  to  be  careful  in  1935  to  keep  full 
payroll  records.  Early  visits  will  be  made  by  auditors 
during  the  canning  season.  The  NRA  Compliance 
Board  is  willing  to  make  these  examinations  at  their 
expense,  thus  saving  the  industry,  but  if  you  prefer 
your  Code  Authority  to  continue  these  check-ups,  and 
think  it  worth  the  additional  expense  in  the  saving  of 
misunderstandings  or  disputes  (from  the  fact  that  our 
men  understand  conditions  fully,  whereas  the  others 
may  not)  let  your  Code  Authority  know. 

He  explained  the  newly  proposed  flat  piece  rate  for 
skinning  tomatoes,  16  quart  buckets  or  equivalent,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Committee  of  Tomato  Canners :  namely. 
Northern  8c;  Intermediate  7c,  and  Southern  6i/4c;  to 
which  the  Government  has  responded  with  9,  8  and 
The  matter  will  be  decided  about  April  25. 

As  to  trade  practices,  he  said  the  open  price  move¬ 
ment  is  in  a  primitive  state  as  yet,  but  can  be  changed 
to  work  better ;  and  that  it  is  not  meaningless,  as  some 
seem  to  think.  It  does  permit  a  careful  checking  up 
of  the  prices  being  named,  and  that  is  important,  as 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  market.  The  matter 
of  unfair  discounts — ^the  buyer  who  takes  30,  60  or 


less  days,  but  overstays  the  10  days  allowance  time, 
and  then  sends  his  check,  less  the  discount,  is  now 
quite  well  undertood  by  the  industry  and  being  checked 
up.  That  abuse  alone  cost  the  industry  heavily,  and 
it  has  been  said  the  savings  pay  more  than  the  cost  of 
Code  contributions.  (The  writer  interprets  this  as 
being  as  unfair  to  accept  a  check  which  shows  the  dis¬ 
count  taken  after  the  time  limit  has  expired,  as  it  is 
for  the  buyer  to  take  this  unearned  discount.) 

President  Watson  in  thanking  Mr.  Dulany  for  his 
talk,  said  the  industry  owes  him  a  big  debt  of  thanks, 
since  he  is  a  busy  canner  and  is  taking  his  time  to 
serve  the  industry. 

DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR  WELD  M.  STEV¬ 
ENS — After  commenting  upon  the  previous  speakers 
and  commending  their  presentations,  Mr.  Stevens  re¬ 
minded  his  audience  that  the  Canning  Code  gave  no 
permit  for  flat  piece  rates,  but  upon  better  under¬ 
standing  the  situation,  an  exception  was  made  for 
skinning  tomatoes  and  some  other  products.  He  again 
warned  all  that  accurate  records  of  all  such  work  and 
payments  must  be  kept. 

Commenting  upon  the  possibility  of  NRA  ending,  he 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  chaotic  conditions  which 
had  resulted  from  the  wild  orgy  that  bursted  in  1929, 
and  said  that  the  country  could  not  afford  to  be  caught 
again  so  unprepared.  “NRA  could  not  be  abruptly 
ended;  utter  demoralization  would  have  resulted  had 
something  not  been  done,  and  we  must  never  again  be 
caught  in  such  a  defenseless  position.”  These  men 
know  that  we  have  not  yet  gone  the  whole  way  back, 
but  they  believe  that  the  whole  country  sees  that  the 
struggle  to  get  back  must  be  continued.  He  explained 
that  a  compulsory  wage  scale  can  help  a  whole  indus¬ 
try,  and  similarly  other  fair  trade  practices. 

He  explained  that  he  is  in  contact  with  18  different 
industries,  and  he  said  there  is  not  one  so  well  organ¬ 
ized,  or  which  is  so  well  prepared  as  is  the  canning 
industry,  with  its  Canning  Code. 

President  Watson  thanked  Mr.  Stevens,  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  Convention  on  the  wide  presentation  of  this 
important  subject,  and  upon  the  industry’s  flne  effort 
to  do  its  full  share  towards  recovery,  as  acknowledged 
by  the  speakers. 

He  then  announced  that  the  Convention  would  be  the 
guests  of  the  Get-Together  Committee,  who,  as  he  said, 
not  only  take  good  care  of  their  wants  in  machinery 
and  the  supplies,  brokerage  service,  etc.,  but  never  fail 
in  their  attention  to  the  lighter  side  of  the  canner’s 
convention  experiences.  He  wanted  these  always  gen¬ 
erous  hosts  to  know  that  their  action  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  hour  was  approaching  1  o’clock,  and  the  hotel 
force,  in  about  ten  minutes,  distributed  and  set  the 
tables,  in  this  same  room,  and  served  an  excellent  lunch 
— Chesapeake  Bay  shad  roe  with  bacon  and  trimmings 
— to  the  about  200,  some  of  whom  appeared  as  quickly 
as  did  the  food  and  service.  The  diners  were  allowed 
to  pay  full  attention  to  the  meal,  there  being  no  speech¬ 
es  or  other  interruptions. 

The  meeting  was  continued  at  the  tables,  and  did 
not  adjourn  until  nearly  5  P.  M. 
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•  Removes  Skins  &  Splits  from  Peas  by  the 
use  of  a  large  volume  of  water  over  a  special  Rod 
Reel. 

•  Water  is  re-circulated  by  means  of  the  pump 
while  fresh  water  is  added  with  the  center  spray. 

•  Removable  drawer  screens  catch  the  skins  & 
debris,  (a  check  on  what  it  removes). 
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Afternoon  Session 

PRESIDENT  WATSON  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
again  thanked  the  Get-Together  Committee  for  the 
luncheon,  and  called  upon  Secretary  Shook,  as 
most  closely  associated  with  Roscoe  Wheatley,  to  pay 
tribute  to  him,  and  Secretary  Shook  did  so  in  a  brief 
but  touching  way.  It  seems  that  Roscoe  lost  his  young 
and  handsome  wife  as  suddenly  as  he  did  his  own  life, 
but  from  natural  causes,  just  six  months  ago,  and  there 
are  no  children.  His  father  lives  in  Easton,  and  there 
are  other  relatives.  “No  man  could  stand  better  in  his 
own  home  town  than  did  Roscoe,  the  highest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  any  man,”  he  concluded. 

President  Watson  asked  MR.  H.  A.  HUNTER  to 
review  the  Canners’  School  recently  held  at  College 
Park,  and  Mr.  Hunter  did  so,  giving  glimpses  of  the 
report  now  running  in  The  Canning  Trade  in  full. 

THE  RUTGERS  TOMATO — A  new  star  in  the  to¬ 
mato  firmament  of  the  past  year  has  been  engaging 
the  attention  of  tomato  growers  and  canners,  and  its 
discoverer,  developer,  or  father,  shall  we  say,  came 
down  to  its  debut — the  Rutgers  Tomato,  Prof.  L.  G. 
Schermerhorn,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
He  described  its  development  as  follows: 

The  Rutgers  tomato  was  developed  by  selections  from  a  cross 
made  in  1928  between  the  Marglobe  and  J.  T.  D.  varieties.  In 
1929  about  75  of  the  best  individual  plants  were  selected  for 
earliness,  vigor  of  foliage,  freedom  of  the  fruit  from  cracks  and 
disease,  smoothness,  productiveness  and  uniformity  of  type.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  years  these  selections  were  further  reduced  by 
field  tests.  In  1933  about  25  different  individual  plant  selections 
were  sent  out  for  trial  to  a  number  of  New  Jersey  tomato  grow¬ 
ers.  In  1934  the  four  most  promising  selections.  Nos.  444,  490, 
497  and  500,  were  sent  out  for  more  extensive  trials  to  75  farms 
in  New  Jersey  scattered  from  Montague  in  Sussex  County  to 
Rio  Grande  in  Cape  May  County.  The  results  indicated  that 
while  these  four  selections  are  practically  identical  that  500  was 
slightly  superior  as  a  rule.  This  new  tomato  was  consistent  in 
the  production  of  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  uniform  in  shape,  bright 
red  inside  color  and  smoothness  of  fruit.  These  facts  appeared 
to  indicate  that  the  variety  was  now  ready  for  general  distribu¬ 
tion  and  on  September  19,  1934,  it  was  named  “Rutgers.” 

Seedsmen  and  growers  are  urged  to  select  seed  on  the  basis 
of  this  standard. 

The  Rutgers  tomato  produces  a  large  plant  with  thick  stems 
and  an  abundance  of  vigorous  foliage  to  protect  the  fruits  from 
sunscald.  Owing  to  the  natural  ability  of  this  variety  to  develop 
a  strongly  vegetative  plant,  growers  should  not  apply  as  much 
nitrogen  early  in  the  season  as  is  necessary  to  produce  sufficient 
foliage  on  the  Pritchard  variety.  If  fertilized  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  Pritchard  the  vines  may  be  too  rank  and  tbe  fruit  will  be 
late  in  setting  and  developing. 

The  fruits  are  medium  to  large,  similar  in  shape  to  Marglobe, 
except  that  they  are  more  flattened  at  the  stem  end,  with  a  very 
small  stylar  scar  at  the  blossom  end.  The  average  size  of  the 
fruits  is  2.7  inches  by  2.3  inches  with  an  average  weight  of  5.8 
ounces. 

The  fruit  has  thick  outer  and  inner  walls,  with  very  small  seed 
cavities,  producing  few  seeds  (about  5  pounds  to  the  ton  of 
fruit).  The  flesh  is  firm  and  red.  The  ripening  begins  at  the 
center  so  that  when  the  fruits  are  red  on  the  outside  they  are 
well  colored  throughout.  This  is  an  important  factor  when  pick¬ 
ing  tomatoes  for  canning  and  juice  manufacture.  The  flavor 
of  the  fruit  is  very  pleasing  and  makes  a  juice  with  a  medium 
high  percentage  of  sugar  with  a  low  acidity  which  is  just  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  sweet  Marglobe  and  the  tart  J.  T.  D. 

It  is  a  second  early  variety.  The  first  pickings  from  early  set 
plants  near  Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  in  1934  were  made  from  July 
3-11.  In  Burlington  County  plants  set  about  May  20th  gave  the 


first  picking  on  July  17  and  plants  at  New  Brunswick  on 
August  7. 

It  is  adapted  for  canning,  market  and  home  garden  and  is 
particularly  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  flavored,  highly 
colored  juice. 

From  the  floor  came  many  inquiries,  where  could  it 
be  bought,  and  at  what  price.  The  Professor  said  that 
his  State  was  rather  jealous  of  it,  and  had  taken  about 
all  the  seed,  but  by  next  season  others  should  be  able 
to  get  what  they  wanted.  The  seed  is  so  small  that 
one  pound  does  the  work  of  two  pounds  of  other  varie¬ 
ties.  It  has  sold  at  various  prices,  ranging  from  $20 
per  pound  to  as  much  as  $45  per  half  pound ;  and  one 
canner  remarked  that  he  would  like  some  but  not  at 
$80  per  pound.  The  Professor  thought  there  would  be 
4,000  acres  planted  to  it  in  New  Jersey  this  year. 

LEGISLATIVE  MATTERS— Most  States  held  Leg¬ 
islative  sessions  this  winter,  and  there  were  many  bills 
proposed  that  would  have  affected  the  industry,  but  it 
appears  that  most,  all  in  fact,  failed  of  passage.  In 
Maryland  H.  T.  Nuttle  reported  that  a  bill  requiring 
the  registration  of  all  brands;  a  State  NRA  bill,  and 
an  Unemployment  bill  all  died  in  committee.  Mr.  E. 
W.  Baker,  Ex-President  of  the  Tri-States,  reported  the 
Delaware  Legislature  enacted  nothing  affecting  the 
industry.  President  Watson,  reporting  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  said  there  was  nothing  to  report. 

Mr.  Maurice  Siegel  said  that  further  study  of  insol- 
uable  solids  as  a  basis  for  quality  grading  in  peas 
should  be  made  before  regulations  are  issued. 

He  told  canners  to  watch  their  tomato  operations 
very  carefully  this  season;  that  there  should  be  no 
trouble  reaching  the  50  per  cent  solids  basis  in  small 
cans,  but  that  it  might  be  different  with  No.  lO’s. 
Briefly  here  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  care: 

Total  number  of  lots  of  tomatoes  examined .  731 

Number  of  lots  having  drained  weights  from  55- 

60  per  cent  or  over .  343 

Number  of  lots  having  drained  weights  from  52- 

55  per  cent .  257 

Number  of  lots  having  drained  weights  from  50- 

52  per  cent .  91 

Number  of  lots  having  drained  weights  from  44- 

50  per  cent .  40 

Number  of  lots  sub-standard  on  color  out  of  731 

lots  examined .  42 

Number  of  lots  subject  to  seizure  due  to  excess 

larvae  .  24 

Number  of  lots  slack-filled .  18 

Number  of  lots  over-filled .  22 

Number  of  lots  sub-standard  due  to  excess  peel....  14 

He  thought  the  industry  might  expect  more  inspec¬ 

tion  and  supervision  by  Federal  and  State  inspectors 
than  formerly,  and  should  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  long  in  charge  of  the  To¬ 
mato  Tariff  matter,  described  the  hearing  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  detailed  “brief”  they  had  filed  with  the 
commission  considering  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  from 
50  per  cent  ad.  val.  to  the  old  15  per  cent.  He  had 
to  report  that  despite  the  raise  to  50  per  cent  Italy 
was  sending  in  about  as  many  canned  tomatoes,  and 
paste,  as  ever,  that  particular  trade  evidently  being 
willing  to  pay  the  steep  advance  to  get  what  they 
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Auburn,  N.  Y.,  August  8.  1932. 
THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Since  writing  you  on  June  28th,  at  which  time  we  gave  you 
our  first  impression  of  the  operation  of  your  new  Rod  Split  and 
Skin  Remover  and  Washer,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  it  throughout  the  entire  pack  of  peas  recently  finished  at 
this  plant.  We  have  no  further  comment  than  that  we  offered 
in  the  above  letter  except  to  say  that  we  believe  the  machine  is 
the  best  development  along  this  line  to  date,  for  the  particular 
purpose  it  was  designed. 

Our  entire  output  of  No.  1,  2  and  3  sieve  peas  went  through 
it.  and  it  is  only  fair  to  report  that  the  results  when  we  graded 
these  peas  for  quality,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  justified  this 
installation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co., 

By  R.  W.  Hemingway,  President. 
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wanted.  The  real  threat  to  the  canned  tomato  indus¬ 
try  of  this  country  now  comes  from  Canada,  where 
they  have  a  heavy  excess,  about  a  full  year’s  supply 
over  their  normal  consumption,  and  here  a  tariff  would 
serve  its  purposes. 

This  ended  the  afternoon  session,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  to  adjourn  that  night,  the  evening 
session  was  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  Cafeteria  Room 
at  8  P.  M. 

Evening  Session 

The  Hotel  was  crowded  with  sessions  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  Cafeteria  was  the  only  room  they 
could  put  at  the  Convention’s  disposal,  and  that 
quite  late.  It  ought  to  do  a  food  supplyer’s  heart  good 
to  note  the  amount  of  “eating”  going  on  all  over  this 
big  hotel. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Sullivan,  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Health,  had  a  battle  royal  with  the  late  diners  and  the 
dishes,  but  he  succeeded  in  telling  the  light  crowd  pres¬ 
ent  that  it  was  the  sanitary  conditions  which  usually 
give  his  Department  the  most  trouble,  reminding  all 
that  Maryland  issues  licenses  to  operate,  and  that  they 
could  help  themselves  and  the  inspectors,  if  they  would 
start  early  and  have  everything  in  proper  condition,  so 
that  one  visit  would  suffice  to  issue  the  permit  or  li¬ 
cense.  His  Department  is  working  upon  a  reduced 
budget.  Buying  tomatoes  on  grade;  careful  inspec¬ 
tion;  care  to  keep  water  clean  in  the  washers,  or  use 
of  the  Squirrel  Cage  washers,  the  use  of  3  buckets  or 
pans  in  peeling,  and  prompt  working  up  of  all  stock 
would  help  avoid  larvae  troubles.  Don’t  let  up  in  the 
fight,  he  urged. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Palmer  came  on  from  Bellevue,  Ohio,  to 
explain  a  group  insurance  plan  his  company  had  per¬ 
fected  for  the  industry,  against  the  racket  now  in  full 
swing,  claiming  all  sorts  of  injury  from  eating  canned 
foods,  and  other  causes.  The  plan  relieves  the  canner 
from  all  worry  or  danger,  with  the  exception  of  Em¬ 
ployer’s  Liability  and  auto  accidents.  Mr.  Roy  Irons, 
Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Canners  and  of  the  Kraut  Pack¬ 
ers,  who  was  a  visitor  at  the  Convention,  lent  his  en¬ 
dorsement  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  claims. 

There  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  with  a  number  of  brokers,  earlier  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  a  result  of  this  was  reported  to  this  meet¬ 
ing  by  Secretary  Shook.  Rumors  had  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  lobby  that  it  was  an  effort  to  bring  the  brokers 
into  better  line,  if  possible,  on  marketing  problems, 
particularly  as  regards  tomato  prices  which  have  been 
under  assault  in  recent  weeks.  But  as  usual  the  ru¬ 
mors  were  all  wrong.  Secretary  Shook  unfurled  a 
chart,  the  idea  of  which  was  to  show  that  canned  to¬ 
mato  production  in  the  Tri-States  has  steadily  dwind¬ 
led  from  over  7,000,000  cases  in  1919  to  a  little  more 
than  3,000,000  cases  in  1934;  and  that  with  this  had 
come  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  canners  operating 
from  over  500  to  272.  The  cause  of,  and  a  remedy  for, 
this  was  what  the  meeting  sought,  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  appoint  a  committee  of  four,  two  canners  and 
two  brokers,  to  study  the  matter  and  possibly  point 
the  reason. 


Mr.  Shook  likewise  commented  upon  the  tomato  tar¬ 
iff  matter,  and  drew  particular  attention  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  situation,  and  the  danger  of  an  overflow  of  their 
heavy  surplus  into  this  country. 

The  matter  of  a  central  office  for  the  filing  of  open 
prices  was  passed  over,  for  the  attention  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

THE  NEW  VICE-PRESIDENT— The  Nominating 
Committee,  Mr.  F.  O.  Mitchell,  Chairman,  with 
Messrs.  H.  Lutz  and  George  Draper,  reported  for : 

Vice-President,  James  M.  Shriver,  President  of  the 
B.  F.  Shriver  Company,  Westminster,  Md.,  member 
of  the  Finance,  Agricultural  and  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tees  of  this  Association,  and  a  Vice-President  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

Mr.  Bartel  Silver,  Havre  De  Grace,  Md.,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  elevation  of  Mr.  Shriver  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 

These  nominations  were  unanimously  approved  and 
Secretary  Dashiell  cast  the  ballot  for  them. 

Resolutions 

The  Resolutions  Committee,  H.  T.  Nuttle,  Chairman, 
F.  Hall  Wrightson,  and  Joseph  A.  Shriver,  presented 
the  following  resolutions,  and  they  were  feelingly,  as 
well  as  unanimously  adopted: 

W.  E.  Robinson — 

Resolved,  that  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  ex¬ 
tend  its  sympathy  to  the  family  and  firm  of  W.  E. 
Robinson,  who  was  a  pioneer  canner,  and  factor  in 
canned  foods ;  for  many  years  a  member  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  who  assisted  greatly  in  the  distribution  of 
our  products  throughout  the  United  States. 

J.  Roscoe  Wheatley — 

Whereas,  in  the  untimely  death  of  its  Vice-President, 
J.  Roscoe  Wheatley,  this  Association  has  sustained  the 
loss  of  an  able  leader  and  wise  counselor,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  and  its  industries  have  lost  a 
sincere  friend,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  that 
we  hereby  endeavor  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  the  life  which  we  have  been  privileged  to 
know  so  well ;  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  that  we,  out  of  respect  for  the  deceased, 
forego  our  scheduled  meeting  for  Friday  and  adjourn 
this  Convention  tonight,  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  that  our  sympathy  be  expressed  to  the  be¬ 
reaved  family,  and  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent 
to  them. 

(Signed)  Newlin  B.  Watson,  President. 

C.  M.  Dashiell,  Secretary. 

With  this  the  Convention  adjourned  about  10  P.  M. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

MAY  2-3 — Indiana  Canners  (Spring  Meeting),  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

JUNE  6-7 — Michigan  Canners  Spring  Meeting — Park 
Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Suggestions  were  given  last  week  indicating 
how  you  might  get  the  maximum  in  support  from 
co-operative  groups  who  decided  to  stock  and  push 
your  line.  No  mention  was  made  in  the  article  of  a 
danger  often  encountered  while  working  with  such 
groups.  This  danger  can  be  avoided  altogether  by  the 
principal  if  some  clear  thinking  is  done  while  sales 
plans  for  the  season  are  being  formulated.  I  refer 
to  the  natural  desire  of  every  sales  representative  to 
get  all  he  can  from  any  market  in  total  sales. 

Many  representatives  of  canners  do  a  fine  job  in 
lining  up  wholesalers  who  are  working  with  leading 
retailers  and  then  are  bothered  in  their  minds  by  the 
fact  a  few  aggressive  retail  grocers  in  the  group  wish 
to  put  on  their  own  canned  food  sales  in  addition  to 
joining  in  all  merchandising  activities  of  the  group. 
Such  desires  are  usually  prompted  by  the  wish  of  such 
retailers  to  make  their  stores  stand  out  from  the  others 
in  the  group  and  of  course,  to  their  advantage. 

There  can  be  little  legitimate  excuse  for  such  sales 
in  addition  to  the  regular  featuring  of  the  line  by  all. 
Canners’  salesmen  will  attempt  to  excuse  them  by  the 
statement  that  such  outstanding  stores  generally  carry 
a  complete  line  of  the  label  and  feature  items  not 
stocked  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership.  The 
fact  is,  such  items,  as  are  not  carried  by  all,  comprise 
but  a  small  part  of  the  total  volume  of  the  pack  and 
do  not  require  special  sales  promotion.  If  such  sup¬ 
port  is  arranged  for,  the  expense  and  detail  involved 
is  not  warranted  by  sales  volume  attained. 

Let’s  make  the  whole  matter  perfectly  clear.  In  the 
early  spring  you  lay  plans  for  the  featuring  of  your 
line  by  the  co-operative  groups  with  whom  you  wish 
to  work.  You  generally  point  out  that  your  advertis¬ 
ing  support  in  the  plan  is  generous  and  later  when 
asked  to  contribute  for  sales  activities  outside  of  the 
regular  plan  answer  that  you  are  doing  all  that  should 
be  expected  of  you  in  view  of  the  liberality  of  the 
arrangements  you  have  made.  So  far  so  good.  Then 
Mr.  Whoosit  who  has  a  large  store  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  wants  to  get  a  jump  ahead  of  his  competitors 
both  in  National  chains  and  in  the  local  group  and  he 
approaches  you  with  the  suggestion  that  you  come  out 
to  his  store  some  Saturday  and  put  on  a  store  sale  and 
demonstration  of  your  line.  He  also  intimates  he  will 


appreciate  a  giant  handbill  with  all  items  on  it  in  your 
line  specially  priced  and  with  space  enough  for  the 
inclusion  of  ten  or  more  meat  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
items.  He  sells  a  splendid  volume  for  you  during  the 
season  and  at  first  thought  you  feel  he  should  have  the 
support  asked  for.  If  you  act  as  you  are  apt  to  and 
have  been  doing  in  the  past,  you  or  your  representa¬ 
tive  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  and  the  sale 
will  go  on. 

Let’s  see  if  after  all,  you  are  doing  the  right  thing. 
At  the  start  of  the  future  selling  season  you  promised 
support  to  the  group  as  a  whole  and  intimated  as  I 
have  pointed  out  that  in  making  the  arrangements  as 
finally  agreed  on  you  were  as  liberal  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Certainly  you  felt  as  though  you  had  gone  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  group  in  planning  on  expendi¬ 
tures  for  advertising.  The  wholesale  house  should  have 
agreed  with  you  as  to  items  to  be  stocked  and  pushed 
and  in  the  agreement  may  have  had  in  mind  that  for 
various  reasons  they  would  willingly  feature  all  lead¬ 
ing  items  but  would  refrain  from  pushing  particularly 
certain  specialties  common  to  several  lines,  not  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  great  deal  in  total  volume  or  profit  and  al¬ 
ready  established  in  their  yearly  stocks  under  a  com¬ 
petitive  label.  Remember  the  total  sales  and  volume 
of  these  specialties  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal, 
they  are  usually  long  profit  items  any  way  and  should 
not  be  sold  at  bargain  prices. 

Now  your  aggressive  retail  grocer  in  the  group 
comes  along  and  wants  your  additional  support  in  a 
special  sale  he  is  putting  on  and  in  connection  with 
which  he  wishes  to  specialize  in  all  items  in  your  line. 
ni  admit  the  temptation  to  agree  to  the  plan  is  great 
but  it  should  be  avoided. 

The  strength  of  the  co-operative  advertising  group 
lies  in  the  strength  of  each  individual  member  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  support  of  the  advertising  as  a  whole,  each 
week.  Whenever  a  store  in  the  group  puts  on  a  special 
sale  then  the  employees  of  that  store  are  thinking  of 
the  specials  they  are  running,  they  are  actively  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  the  goods  they  have  selected  for 
promotion  and  the  general  run  of  the  advertising  for 
the  group  is  neglected.  This  detracts  from  the  full 
effect  of  the  ad  as  a  whole  and  leaves  the  store  person¬ 
nel  of  the  opinion  that  their  ad  pulled  splendidly  while 
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the  usual  items  in  the  general  advertising  of  the  group 
were  not  so  hot.  They  get  the  first  idea  that  perhaps 
the  general  advertising  for  all  stores  in  the  group  is  all 
right  for  the  smaller  store  but  that  they  should  confine 
their  advertising  and  merchandising  efforts  to  putting 
on  special  store  sales.  Get  this  idea  around  among 
fifteen  or  twenty  large  stores  in  any  group  of  retail 
grocers  advertising  co-operatively  and  you  have  done 
a  great  deal  toward  weakening  the  group.  Weaken 
the  co-operatives  with  whom  you  are  working  to  very 
good  advantage  and  you  loose  exactly  the  thing  you 
value  most  highly  in  such  connections  and  that  is  the 
ability  of  the  group  as  a  whole  to  put  your  line  over 
to  the  consumers  in  the  market  in  just  the  manner  you 
wish. 

Experience  of  effective  advertising  groups  is  that 
the  manufacturer  or  canner  who  arranges  to  work 
with  them  exclusively  and  who  agrees  to  refrain  from 
working  particularly  with  any  single  member  of  the 
group  usually  gets  the  best  results  in  co-operation  from 
the  group  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  great  temptation  I’ll 
admit  to  seize  on  the  opportunity  to  put  something  over 
with  an  individual  but  final  results  are  what  count. 
Canners  are  sometimes  at  fault  in  crowding  represen¬ 
tatives  for  volume  business  by  means  of  special  adver¬ 
tising  material  gotten  up  for  use  in  individual  stores 
or  in  insisting  that  each  and  every  item  in  an  extensive 
line  he  featured  equally.  Whenever  the  headquarters 
overrides  the  recommendation  of  their  trained  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  territory  and  insists  he  use  all  means 
for  building  business  instead  of  depending  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  cooperative  group  as  a  whole  they  are  tear¬ 
ing  down  something  they  should  try  instead  to  build 
up  and  strengthen. 

For  three  years  a  leading  Chicago  packer  worked 
with  individual  retailers  in  getting  out  handbills  each 
week  but  when  the  firm  came  along  with  a  plan  for 
working  with  co-operatives  as  a  group  the  idea  of  in¬ 
dividual  handbills  was  discarded  at  once.  In  a  Mid- 
Western  Market  one  of  their  men  was  putting  out  65,- 
000  handbills  weekly  to  individual  retail  butchers  and 
complete  food  markets.  These  handbills  were  discon¬ 
tinued,  a  logical  plan  for  newspaper  advertising 
weekly  by  a  group  of  co-operatives  was  presented  and 
agreed  on.  Sales  to  the  group  as  a  whole  were  far 
beyond  the  expectations  of  the  local  branch  manager. 
Accounts  were  sold  that  had  not  been  sold  for  years. 
Universally,  where  you  find  meat  packers  working 
with  groups  of  co-operative  stores  you  find  them  work¬ 
ing  with  the  group  as  a  whole  and  not  with  individ¬ 
uals.  They  strengthen  their  groups  instead  of  weak¬ 
ening  them. 

Canners  should  take  a  leaf  from  the  same  book.  De¬ 
cide  on  your  plan  for  co-operative  advertising  and  fol¬ 
low  it  to  the  exclusion  of  individual  support  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group.  Co-operative  advertising  by  groups 
of  complete  food  markets  is  here  to  stay  for  some  time. 
Work  with  them  in  every  way  possible  but  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  retain  parts  of  former  plans  for  working 
with  retail  grocers  and  try  to  fit  them  into  the  plan 
for  advertising  with  a  group.  It  can’t  be  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  ! 


BROKERS  STANDING  COMMITTEES  - 1935 

PRESIDENT  SCOTT,  of  the  National  Food  Brok¬ 
ers  Association  announces,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  appointment  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  standing  committees  for  1935;  the  first  named 
member  of  each  committee  being  its  chairman. 

ARBITRATION — Roland  W.  Harris,  Boston,  Hu¬ 
man  R.  Wing,  Chicago;  Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

BETTER  BROKERS— James  J.  Reilley,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Thos.  L.  Tarrant,  St.  Louis;  J.  Fred  Dorn,  New 
York. 

CANNERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  CONFERENCE 
— Walter  A.  Frost,  Chicago ;  H.  A.  N.  Daily,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  R.  Bell-Irving,  Vancouver;  Willard  McElwain, 
Boston ;  Hunter  C.  Sledd,  Richmond. 

CONTRACT  WITH  PRINCIPALS— Warren  R. 
Corliss,  Boston;  Ralph  D.  Davies,  Cincinnati;  F.  T. 
Seggerman,  New  York;  L.  A.  Parker,  Evansville;  R.  B. 
Leek,  Los  Angeles;  Ward  Goodloe,  St.  Louis;  Raymond 
Jacobus,  Detroit. 

ETHICS — Thos.  H.  McKnight,  Memphis;  Fred  W. 
Heryer,  Kansas  City;  Louis  A.  Captain,  New  York. 

FINANCE — P.  J.  Murphy,  Chicago;  A.  F.  Elggren, 
Salt  Lake  City ;  G.  E.  Massey,  Oklahoma  City. 

GENERAL  MATTERS  MALUM  PER  SE— H.  A. 
N.  Daily,  Philadelphia;  Wm.  J.  Lindenberger,  San 
Francisco;  Jos.  H.  Kline,  Cleveland. 

LEGISLATION  —  Otto  R.  Kuehn,  Milwaukee; 
George  A.  Jensen,  Seattle ;  W.  M.  Galt  Mish,  Washing¬ 
ton;  J.  Spencer  Smith,  New  York. 

RESOLUTIONS  —  Lewis  E.  Bulkeley,  Chicago; 
Harry  E.  Gill,  Buffalo;  Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

TRADE  PRACTICE  CONFERENCE  —  Harry  C. 
Faulkner,  New  York;  Willis  W.  Johnson,  Little  Rock; 
Wilbur  R.  Orr,  Danville. 

MEMBERSHIP — C.  M.  Huber,  first  vice-president, 
as  chairman,  and  all  the  state  directors. 

The  personnel  of  the  standing  Code  Committee  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  certain  developments  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  etc.,  have  been  completed 

Attention  of  the  membership  is  called  particularly 
to  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Membership  is  com¬ 
posed  of  all  of  the  state  directors,  with  C.  M.  Huber, 
first  vice-president  as  chairman.  Each  member  should 
constitute  himself  an  unofficial  member  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Association  should  include  every  eligible 
food  broker  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Appli¬ 
cants  of  the  right  type  should  be  invited  to  share  in  the 
work,  responsibility  and  accomplishments  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Having  been  invited,  they  should  be  sold  on 
the  idea. 
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ANALYSIS  SHOWS  VOLUNTARIES  INDEX  ON  PARITY 
WITH  CORPORATE  CHAINS 

HE  important  niche  which  voluntaries  and  co-operatives  have 
come  to  occupy  in  the  scheme  of  grocery  distribution  is 
emphasized  by  an  analysis  just  concluded  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Food  Distribution  on  grocery  sales  volume,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  voluntaries  and  co-operative  groups  are  now  on  a 
virtual  parity  with  the  dollar  volume  of  the  corporate  chains. 

According  to  the  Institute,  some  $10,000,000,000  was  spent  by 
consumers  for  food  and  grocery  products  during  the  past  year, 
of  which  $2,500,000,000  passed  through  the  cash  registers  of 
the  voluntaries  and  co-operatives,  with  an  equal  amount  spent  in 
the  stores  of  the  corporate  chains.  Of  the  nation’s  total  food 
bill  last  year,*  some  $6,000,000,000  represented  purchases  made 
in  grocery  stores,  the  corporate  chains  and  voluntaries  account¬ 
ing  for  more  than  80  per  cent  of  this  total.  The  remaining 
$1,000,000,000  of  purchases  was  made  in  independent  grocery 
stores  and  independent  markets. 

The  growth  of  the  voluntaries,  the  survey  discloses,  has  been 
instrumental  in  reducing  the  number  of  corporate  chain  units 
in  this  country,  the  report  placing  the  total  last  year  at  47,100, 
which  was  a  drop  of  a  little  over  2,500  units  from  the  total 
reported  by  the  Federal  census  of  distribution  covering  the 
year  1933. 

Sharpened  competition  in  retail  sales,  directly  attributable  to 
the  operation  of  the  corporate  chains,  has  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  voluntary  chain  system, 
it  being  estimated  that  there  are  close  to  103,000  retail  grocery 
stores  now  affiliated  in  voluntary  chains  in  the  entire  country. 

Recent  reports  from  principal  food  products  distributing  terri¬ 
tories  note  a  consistent  increase  in  the  number  of  independent 
retail  grocers  affiliating  with  existing  and  newly  formed  volun¬ 
tary  groups,  and  it  would  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  see  close  to 
125,000  retailers  so  affiliated  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

RESALE  PRICE  MAINTENANCE 

CODE  proposal  which  has  aroused  widespread  comment 
among  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  distributors  was 
heard  in  Washington  last  week  when  the  Mayonnaise  Code 
Authority  suggested  several  important  revisions  to  its  existing 
regulations,  the  most  important  of  which  had  to  do  with  com¬ 
pulsory  resale  price  maintenance  on  the  part  of  wholesale 
distributors. 

The  proposed  amendment,  obviously  intended  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  private  labels  in  the  mayonnaise  field,  proposes: 
“Inasmuch  as  approximately  69  per  cent  of  the  products  of  the 
industry  is  sold  by  members  of  the  industry  direct  to  retailers 
and  the  remainder  is  sold  to  non-members  for  the  purpose  of 
resale  to  retailers,  therefore,  in  order  to  further  carry  out  and 
safeguard  the  principles  of  open-price  competition,  any  sale  of 
the  products  of  the  industry  to  a  trade  buyer  other  than  a 
retailer  shall  be  made  by  the  member  under  a  contract  wherein 
such  trade  buyer  shall  either  agree  to  resell  such  products  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  current  price  list  filed  with  the  Code 
Authority  by  the  member  selling  such  trade  buyer  or  to  resell  in 
strict  accordance  with  his  own  price  list  which  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  Code  Authority  by  such  trade  buyer  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  and  following  the  procedure  provided  for  members 
of  the  industry. 

“Said  contract  shall  further  provide  that  said  trade  buyer 
shall  not  make  or  permit  to  be  made  any  direct  or  indirect  price 
concession  to  retailer;  said  term  ‘direct  or  indirect  price  con¬ 
cession’  means  any  variation  from  the  currei^  price  list  govern¬ 
ing  the  sales  of  such  trade  buyer  and  then  on  file  with  the 


Code  Authority,  whether  by  means  of  a  rebate,  brokerage, 
refund,  credit  concession,  allowance,  payment,  special  service, 
free  deal,  gift  or  any  other  means  whatsoever. 

“The  members  of  the  industry  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendment  incorporating  this  Section 
7  of  Article  X  into  the  code  of  fair  competition  for  this  industry, 
complete  the  placing  under  contract  as  above  provided  all  trade 
buyers  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  section.” 

The  proposed  amendments  conflict  sharply  with  distributors’ 
conceptions  of  fair  trade  practices  and  are  expected  to  be  the 
subject  of  sharp  attack  in  the  event  that  NR  A  indicates  a 
disposition  to  approve  of  this  resale  price  maintenance  clause. 

Proposals  of  this  nature  are  responsible  for  the  gradual  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  wholesale  grocery  industry’s  enthusiasm  for  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  NRA  code  program,  it  is  believed. 

CHAIN  TAXATION 

ITH  forty-four  state  legislatures  in  session  this  year  and 
a  flood  of  anti-chain  store  tax  measures  introduced  thus 
far,  it  has  been  believed  that  a  further  heavy  burden  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxation  was  about  to  be  imposed  on  chain  stores, 
remarks  the  Standard  Statistics  Company  of  New  York. 

Radical  measures  have  secured  little  support  from  the  State 
governing  bodies,  however,  and  with  the  adjournment  of  seven¬ 
teen  legislatures  thus  far,  anti-chain  taxation  has  been  passed 
in  only  one  State — South  Dakota. 

This  law  was  moderate,  calling  for  a  license  fee  of  $10  a  store 
for  all  units  in  excess  of  ten  operated  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  and  a  graduated  sales  tax  up  to  three-quarters  of  one 
per  cent  on  sales  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Thus,  although  several  of  the  States  in  which  legislatures 
still  are  in  session — notably  Oklahoma  and  Wisconsin,  and 
possibly  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Texas — may  be  expected 
to  pass  taxation  measures  which  will  discriminate  against  chain 
store  organiaztions,  the  taxes  will  probably  not  prove  to  be 
drastic,  and  will  be  no  more  than  an  effort  to  increase  State 
revenues  and  to  offset  to  some  extent  the  supposed  advantages 
enjoyed  by  chains  over  the  average  independent  distributor. 

TRADE  MARK  PIRACY 

ANNERS,  in  common  with  food  products  manufacturers 
and  private  label  wholesale  grocery  distributors,  have 
apparently  had  a  narrow  escape  this  year  from  a  little  publicized 
drive  tantamount  to  trade-mark  piracy  in  several  States. 

Action  by  the  Governor  of  Nevada  recently  in  vetoing  a  State 
trademark  registration  bill  has  focused  the  industry’s  attention 
upon  this  situation,  and  following  the  Nevada  development,  it 
is  expected  that  similar  bills  in  New  York  and  one  or  two 
other  States  will  fail. 

The  proposals  embodied  in  these  bills  in  the  several  States 
called  for  the  mandatory  registration  of  all  trademarks  in  these 
respective  states,  with  a  registration  fee  in  each  instance. 
Failure  of  the  owner  of  the  trademark  to  make  such  registry 
within  a  stipulated  period  would  have  given  any  individual, 
company,  or  corporation  the  right  to  the  use  of  such  trademarks 
in  the  various  States,  once  they  had  registered  the  trademark 
or  brand. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  Governor  of  Nevada  pointed  out  that 
the  State  was  not  so  greatly  in  need  of  revenue  that  it  stood 
ready  to  sponsor  a  measure  which  called  for  the  confiscation  of 
property  rights,  and  severely  scored  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  bill.  He  likewise  warned  of  the  unfavorable  position  in 
which  the  consumer  might  be  placed  by  such  legislation,  point¬ 
ing  that  irresponsible  interests  could  pirate  the  trademarks 
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of  nationally  known  manufacturers,  who  might  have  failed  to 
register  their  trademarks  in  States,  and  thus  release  upon  the 
public  a  flood  of  off-quality  merchandise  which  the  consumers 
would  buy  by  brand,  unaware  that  they  were  not  getting  the 
genuine  product  which  they  called  for. 

THE  FLORIDA  CHAIN  BILL 

HILE  certain  independent  grocery  interests  operating  in 
Florida  are  understood  to  be  enthusiastically  backing  the 
bill  now  in  the  State  Legislature,  declaring  a  state  of  emergency 
due  to  the  operation  of  corporate  chain  store  systems,  and 
calling  for  the  outlawing  of  all  chain  operation  in  Florida, 
the  corporate  chains  appear  little  concerned  over  the  possible 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  generally  felt,  among  the  leading  interests  in  independ¬ 
ent  grocery  circles  as  well  as  among  the  chains,  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  Florida  law,  even  if  enacted,  would  never  stand  up  in 
the  courts  and  no  concerted  action  is  being  taken  by  the  chain 
organizations  affected  to  fight  this  measure  in  the  Florida 
Legislature. 

DIFFERENTIATION  EMPHASIZED  BETWEEN 
MANDATORY  AND  PERMISSIVE 
COST  SYSTEMS 

IN  a  memorandum  sent  April  12th  to  all  code  authori¬ 
ties  and  State  and  regional  NR  A  directors,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration  emphasized  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  mandatory  and  permissive  cost  for¬ 
mulas  or  cost  systems.  Only  mandatory  systems  which 
are  integral  parts  of  codes  when  approved,  or  those 
specifically  approved  by  NRA,  are  subject  to  enforce¬ 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  memorandum  follows: 

“The  Administration  calls  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(1)  There  are  two  types  of  cost  formulas  or  cost 
systems — those  that  are  mandatory  and  used 
in  connection  with  selling  below  cost  provi¬ 
sions  in  codes,  and  those  that  are  permissive 
and  used  for  educational  purposes  only  to  the 
extent  found  practicable. 

“(2)  Only  mandatory  systems  which  are  integral 
parts  of  codes  when  approved,  or  those  spe¬ 
cifically  approved  by  NRA,  are  subject  to  en¬ 
forcement.  There  are  many  instances  where 
reference  is  made  in  a  code  to  a  mandatory 
system  which  has  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  Board.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  en¬ 
force  such  unapproved  systems. 

“(3)  Code  Authorities  or  any  NRA  Agency  who, 
through  misunderstanding  or  otherwise,  have 
attempted  such  enforcement  have  acted  with¬ 
out  authority.” 

The  industry  works  under  an  open  price  mandate. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1935  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


BAKED  APPLES  AND  BROWN  BETTY  PUDDING 
IN  CANS 

AS  before  stated  in  these  columns  Francis  H.  Leg- 
gett  &  Company,  New  York  City,  have  recently 
/  \  put  upon  the  market  a  new  and  very  attractive 

product — Brown  Betty  Pudding.  This  is  compounded 
of  bread  crumbs,  apples  and  some  raisins,  tastefully 
seasoned,  and  after  moulding  into  shapes,  placed  in 
scalloped  parchment  paper  cups,  and  four  of  these  cups 
packed  in  each  can.  The  recipe  for  a  tasty  sauce  to 
go  with  this  light  and  healthful  dessert  is  given,  and 
those  who  try  this  dish  will  like  it.  It  is  lighter  than 
plum  or  fig  pudding,  and  different.  Each  can  serves 
four  with  a  generous  helping. 

The  Brown  Betty  is  an  outgrowth,  it  seems  to  us, 
from  the  Baked  Apples  this  high  quality  food  produc¬ 
ing  and  distributing  house  is  now  placing  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Again  our  readers  may  recall  that  James  Craig, 
a  foremost  apple  grower  of  the  great  Shenandoah 
Valley,  in  Virginia,  experimented  with  and  succeeded 
in  producing  a  particularly  tasty  baked  apple,  and  then 
went  on  to  present  it  to  consumers  in  a  novel  and  con¬ 
venient  style.  Everybody  likes  a  good  baked  apple, 
but  as  you  meet  them  in  your  home  or  in  your  travels 
they  are  a  prismatic  confection :  ever  changing,  seldom 
if  ever  alike  on  two  occasions.  Have  you  ever  entirely 
eaten  a  baked  apple,  no  matter  how  much  you  liked  it  ? 
Usually  there  is  a  lot  of  wastage:  parts  of  the  core, 
some  seeds,  some  hard  skin  and  some  parts  hard  or 
uncooked:  often  too  sweet  or  not  sweet  enough,  and 
often  burned.  So  there  was  much  to  be  accomplished 
in  producing  a  perfect  baked  apple.  Having  solved  that, 
a  special  can,  high  enough  to  accommodate  four  good 
sized  apples,  was  devised,  with  key  opener.  The  baked 
apples  were  placed  in  neat  paper  cups,  with  corrugated 
edges,  a  heavy  syrup  put  on,  and  the  cans  processed. 
The  purchaser  receives  four,  well  done,  good  sized 
apples,  and  can  eat  every  bit  of  them,  even  to  the  last 
drop  of  syrup.  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Company  took 
over  the  packing  of  this  attractive  novelty,  and  are 
putting  it  out  under  their  well  known  and  famous 
Premier  Brand.  That  tells  you  that  it  is  quality,  but 
if  we  might  be  permitted  to  suggest:  they  are  over 
generous  in  selecting  apples  that  too  completely  fill  the 
can,  leaving  but  little  room  for  syrup.  To  our  taste,  at 
least,  if  they  would  select  apples  just  a  trifle  smaller, 
and  add  materially  to  the  amount  of  syrup  in  each  can, 
the  resulting  product  would  be  improved.  There  is  a 
peculiar  deliciousness  to  this  apple-syrup,  evidently 
obtained  through  the  standing  of  the  baked  apple  in 
the  syrup,  thus  permitting  the  absorption  of  the  apple 
of  much  of  the  sugar,  and  an  exchange  of  flavor  into 
the  syrup.  Here  is  a  baked  apple  that  is  done  through, 
twice  cooked,  once  in  the  baking  and  again  in  the  pro¬ 
cessing,  is  tender,  tasty  and  delicious,  and  one  can — 
28  ounces — serves  four  generous  portions,  a  good  sized 
apple  in  each.  The  size  of  the  apple  after  it  is  out  of 
the  can  will  make  you  hesitate  to  believe  that  it  came 
from  the  can. 
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THERE  IS  GRADING 

Official  Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grading  Service 

From  U.  S.  D.  A. 

The  inauguration  of  the  official  grading  services 
now  makes  it  possible  to  have  the  grade  of  samples 
taken  from  lots  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
certified  by  competent,  unbiased,  disinterested  Gov¬ 
ernment  graders.  Moreover,  the  certificates  issued  are 
by  the  terms  of  the  Farm  Products  Grading  Law 
“admissible  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  therein 
contained.”  Thus  the  certificate  is  official  evidence  of 
quality  and  condition  and  very  useful  in  settling  dis¬ 
putes  which  may  arise  from  time  to  time.  In  the  event 
that  grading  is  desired,  it  may  be  accomplished  in  any 
of  three  ways : 

(1)  Samples  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  grading 
offices. 

(2)  Samples  may  be  drawn  by  an  officially  licensed 
sampler  and  forwarded  to  the  nearest  grading  office. 
Canners  may  find  it  to  their  distinct  advantage  to  have 
some  disinterested  party  licensed  in  the  city  or  cities 
where  their  plants  are  located  to  perform  the  services 
of  official  sampler.  Licensed  samplers  are  permitted 
to  charge  a  small  fee  for  these  services.  Applications 
for  license  as  samplers  may  be  had  upon  request  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  no  charge 
for  the  license. 

(3)  Samples  may  be  drawn  by  a  representative  of 
the  Bureau  in  fifty  of  the  large  city  markets  of  the 
country,  who  will  forward  them  to  the  proper  grading 
office  for  grading  and  certification.  Samples  will  also 
be  drawn  at  any  point  which  can  be  conveniently 
reached  from  any  of  these  markets.  He  will  draw  a 
representative  sample  and  arrange  for  the  issuance  to 
you  of  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  facts  regarding 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  samples. 

Official  grades  are  now  available  upon  request  for 
many  of  the  items  in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
These  grades  may  be  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  con¬ 
summate  sales  and  reference  to  the  grades  may  be 
properly  made  in  confirmation  of  sale.  They  are  also 
being  used  as  a  basis  in  determining  values  of  ware¬ 
housed  products  for  financing  purposes.  The  use  of 
official  grades  or  grades  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
for  the  purpose  enables  buyer  and  seller  to  employ  a 
common  language  with  reference  to  quality  in  sales 
contracts. 

If  you  have  goods  which  were  sold  on  the  basis  of  the 
gra'des  rejected  without  good  cause,  or  if  you  purchase 
goods  and  the  shipper  does  not  make  a  good  delivery, 
the  Government  provides  you,  through  this  grading 
service,  with  the  means  of  securing  evidence  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  shipments.  Requests  for  grading  may 
be  made  by  wire  or  letter.  Such  requests  should  state 
the  kind  of  product,  full  description  of  the  lot  and  its 
location,  the  name  of  the  receiver,  and  the  particular 
facts  concerning  which  grading  is  desired. 

This  grading  is  purely  a  service — is  not  mandatory. 
Samples  officially  drawn  will  be  graded  on  the  basis 
of  the  size  of  the  lot  sampled.  Samples  are  drawn  at 
the  rate  of  one  can  of  can  size  No.  3  and  smaller  from 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

HIGH  PRESSURE  WASHER 


For  Tomatoes, 
Beets,  Potatoes, 
Fruit,  Apples, 
etc. 


The  results  produced  by  fine  jets  of  water  prop¬ 
erly  applied  under  terrific  pressure  are  start¬ 
ling.  Dozens  of  canners  found  last  season  that 
this  is  the  ideal  cleansing  method  for  fiy  and 
larvae  infested  tomatoes  and  other  products. 

In  this  washer  a  roller  conveyor  turns  the  toma¬ 
toes  constantly  while  subjecting  them  to  the 
chiselling  action  of  penetrating,  needle- like  jets. 

The  jets  cut  away  every  particle  of  dirt,  bac¬ 
teria  and  foreign  matter,  actually  chiselling 
out  moldy  and  rotten  spots,  yet  no  bruising 
or  tearing  of  sound  fruit  occurs. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  full  details  and 
your  copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  200  show¬ 
ing  all  new  and  modernized  machines  in  the 
Sprague-Sells  line. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


MAIL  TODAY! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  send  me  full  details  of 
your  High  Pressure  Washer,  also  copy  of 
General  Catalog  No.  200. 

Name . . 


BOOK 


Firm . 


Address.. 
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each  1,000  cans — 24  cans  per  1,000  cases.  One-half 
of  the  sample  will  be  graded  and  the  other  half  re¬ 
tained  as  a  check  sample  by  the  grading  office.  The 
check  sample  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant  upon  his 
request.  The  fee  for  grading  samples  from  1,000 
cases,  the  samples  having  been  drawn  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Bureau,  is  $5.00.  If  the  samples  are  sub¬ 
mitted  by  licensed  samplers  or  others,  delivery  charges 
prepaid,  the  fee  will  be  $3.00.  The  Bureau  will  con¬ 
tract  to  grade  at  reduced  rates  where  250  gradings 
or  more  per  year  are  requested.  (For  full  information 
regarding  fees  send  for  free  copy  of  Regulations  cov¬ 
ering  grading.)  All  expenses  of  graders  incurred  in 
drawing  samples  while  absent  from  their  official  sta¬ 
tions  are  to  be  borne  by  the  applicant,  as  well  as  trans¬ 
portation  charges  on  samples  to  grading  offices. 

Full  particulars  with  reference  to  grading  service 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Canned  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Grading  Service,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

jit 

PENNSYLVANIA  GROWS  QUALITY  CROPS  FOR 
CANNING 

HE  importance  of  commercial  canning  as  an  outlet 
for  Pennsylvania  cash  crops  is  emphasized  in  a 
report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Recent  estimates 
place  the  annual  value  of  Pennsylvania  canned  foods 
at  approximately  twenty-five  million  dollars,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  returned  to  local  farmers  soon 
after  the  raw  stock  is  delivered  to  the  canneries.  Only 
three  States  outrank  this  Commonwealth  in  the  value 
of  canned  goods  produced,  these  being  California,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  The  Commnwealth  has  also 
secured  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  production  of 
high  quality  canned  foods,  due  to  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  the  raw  stock  going  into  the  cans. 

Since  1927,  the  State  bureau  of  markets  has  been 
cooperating  with  farmers  and  canners  producing  and 
processing  canning  crops,  in  order  that  these  crops 
might  be  bought  on  the  basis  of  quality.  Since  premium 
prices  are  paid  for  better  than  average  quality  raw 
stock,  the  growers  are  encouraged  to  produce  the  best. 
Better  raw  stock  also  means  better  canned  foods  for 
the  consumer,  better  sanitation  at  the  canneries,  and 
a  generally  healthier  condition  of  the  canning  industry. 

Seventy-five  million  pounds  of  canning  crops  were 
delivered  to  Pennsylvania  canneries  on  the  basis  of 
quality  under  State  inspection  during  1934.  The  value 
of  this  inspection  to  growers  is  disclosed  in  the  fact 
that  the  average  price  received  for  graded  tomatoes 
over  the  entire  State  last  year  was  nearly  $2.00  a  ton 
more  than  was  received  for  the  tomatoes  sold  “fiat 
rate.”  Other  crops  graded  last  year  in  Pennsylvania 
included  cherries,  grapes,  raspberries  and  apples. 

This  inspection  of  canning  crops  is  described  by 
officials  as  a  self-supporting  service,  paid  for  by  co¬ 
operating  canners.  The  inspectors  are  licensed  and 
trained  by  the  bureau  of  markets,  but  their  salaries 


are  paid  from  a  fund  deposited  with  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  by  the  canning  plants.  Other  in¬ 
formation  concerning  this  work  is  contained  in  a 
circular  recently  released  by  the  bureau  of  markets, 
copies  of  which  will  be  sent  to  interested  growers, 
canners  or  consumers  upon  request. 


TRADE  MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and  fresh 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  _  S.  Patent  Office, 
which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for  early  reg¬ 
istration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence,  Patent 
and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  Tf.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade  offers  an 
advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may  contemplate 
adopting  or  registering. 


BIG  FARM  for  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  Fall  of 
1915,  by  The  J.  B.  Interrieden  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SPANISH  TRAIL  for  canned  pimientos.  Use  claimed  since 
August  1929,  by  Herman  A.  Shaver,  doing  business  as^  Georgia 
Canning  Co.,  Wayside,  Georgia. 

ATONER  and  waiter  design — It  picks  you  up,  for  food  drink 
having  a  tomato  paste  base.  Use  claimed  since  January  1,  1901, 
by  The  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company,  Ohio  , 

COUNTRY  CLUB  for  olives.  Use  claimed  since  January  1, 
1901,  by  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

GOOD  HUMOR  for  canned  and  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables, 
tomato  juice,  pickles  and  soups.  Use  claimed  since  June  11, 
1934,  by  Good  Humor  Corporation  of  America,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

1815  for  prepared  mustard.  Use  claimed  since  July  11,  1934, 
by  Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 

VEJU  for  vegetable  juices.  Use  claimed  since  July  13,  1934, 
by  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RUBY  for  table  syrup.  Use  claimed  since  about  1911,  by 
Frank  A.  Bowles,  doing  business  as  Bowles  Bros.  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

NOPCO  LABORATORIES  VITAMIN  D  for  jellies,  jams, 
and  preserves.  Use  claimed  since  December  29,  1929,  by  Nopco 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  National  Oil 
Products  Company,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

TREASURE  CHEST  for  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed 
since  September  29,  1933,  by  The  Illinois  Canning  Company, 
Hoopestown,  Ill. 

CEXE  for  olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since  May  25,  1933,  by 
Compania  Exportadora  Espanola,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

LITTLE  DUTCHMAN  for  prepared  mustard,  horseradish, 
and  salad  mustard.  Use  claimed  since  January  30,  1934,  by 
Plochman  &  Harrison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FINESSE  for  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed 
since  April  8,  1933,  by  Foster  and  Wood  Canning  Company, 
Lodi,  Calif. 

THE  PATCH  PRODUCTS  CO.  and  farm  scene  for  canned 
and  bottled  pickles.  Use  claimed  since  January  2,  1933,  by 
Ellen  Walsh  Maffitt,  doing  business  as  The  Patch  Products  Co., 
Hot  Springs,  Virginia. 

RELTANG  for  prepared  mustard.  Use  claimed  since  May 
28,  1934,  by  Flochman  &  Harrison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FOODLAND  for  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables.  Use 
claimed  since  1934,  by  Clover  Farm  Stores  Corporation,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

OLIO  SASSO  and  label  design  for  olives.  Use  claimed  since 
1904,  by  P.  Sasso  E  Figli,  Oneglin,  Italy. 

OLIBOTLES  for  olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since  August,  1932,  by 
Strohmyer  &  Arpe  Company,  New  York  City. 

CUSTODE  and  cherub  design,  for  olive  oil.  Use  claimed 
since  July  5,  1934,  by  Angelo  Custode,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  vnth  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 

Springfield,  Mo. _ 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — Three  Berlin-Chapman  1000  can  continu¬ 
ous  agitating  Cookers,  and  200  can  coolers  for  No.  2 
cans.  Will  cook  and  cool  80  cans  tomatoes  per 
minute.  Labeling  machine  can  be  attached  to  cooler 
making  cooking,  cooling,  and  labeling  one  continu¬ 
ous  operation.  Machines  in  good  condition.  No 
longer  packing  tomatoes.  Will  sell  cheap. 

Address  Box  B-2027  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Kenyon  Cob  Crusher. 

1  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Transmission  fortwo  viners. 
1  International  Dial  Time  Clock  Full  Automatic  with 
150  numbers. 

1  Sprague  Shaker  Washer. 

1  Sprague  Rotary  Washer  with  Spiral  for  peas  or 
whole  grain  corn. 

1  M  &  S  Cooker  Filler  for  No.  2  and  2J  cans;  no  can 
no  fill  attachment;  attachments  for  No  1  cans 
obtainable. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  20  H.  P.,  60  cycle.  220  volts,  1750 
R.P.M.,  A.C. 

IG.E.  Motor,  15  H.  H.,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  1750 
R.P.M.,  A.  C. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  15  H.  P.,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  750 
R.P.M.,  A.C. 

1  Model  B.  Curtis  Air  Compressor;  new. 

1  Holmes  Variable  Speed  Transmission. 

1  Safe. 

4  2i  in.  copper  spiral  coils  for  pulp  or  catsup. 

1  Beet  Peeler, 

Address  Box  A-2029  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Sprague-Sells  Model  27  Can  Coolers, 
capacity  1200  No.  3  cans  each. 

1  Knapp  Model  E  Casing  Machine  for  1  doz.  No.  3  cans 
1  No.  429  Standard  Automatic  Carton  Gluer,  Top  and 
Bottom  Sealers,  adjustable  for  any  size 
1  9  ft.  Standard  Automatic  Carton  Sealer 
1  Jones  Special  Carton  Forming  Machine,  Filler  and 
Sealer 

1  American  Carton  Forming  Machine  with  Sealer 
1  Automatic  Johnson  Cartoning,  Weighing  and  Filling 
Machine. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  operating  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2037  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  1  — 15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Address  Box  A-2033  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE —  As  a  whole,  or  in  parts,  the  machinery 
and  equipment  of  The  Pendergast  Cannery  at  this 
place.  2  Upright  Boilers,  Engine,  3  Cookers,  13 
Process  Crates,  2  Scalding  Baskets,  3  Floor  Trucks, 
Hoist,  Townsend  Bean  Cutter,  Pulleys,  Line  Shaft, 
Belt,  Packing  Tables,  etc.  If  interested  come  look 
them  over,  or  write  for  price  list. 

The  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Stanley,  Va. 


WANTED — One  Chisholm-Ryder  Pre-grader  to  take 
out  No.  1  and  No.  2  sieve  only. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md, 


WANTED— Several  4  tier.  No.  2  can  Crates  for  40x72 
Retorts;  One  Whole  Grain  Corn  Washer;  Several 
Tomato  Planters. 

Address  Box  A-2023  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — No.  10  Exhauster  and  No.  10  Cooker,  either 
Wonder  or  Anderson-Barngrover.  Must  be  in  good 
condition. 

Harrison  &  Jarboe,  Sherwood,  Md. 


WANTED— Machinery  for  Bean  and  Corn  line.  Must 
be  in  good  condition  and  late  models. 

C.  L.  Gooch  &  Son,  Eubank,  Ky. 


WANTED— Tomato  Seed  Pulper  and  Rolling  Screen. 
Also  Duplex  Pulper,  and  Corn  or  Bean  Drying  Equip¬ 
ment.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2036  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Used  500  gallon  Copper  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettle.  State  price,  condition,  type  and  manufacture. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  229  E.  South  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED— One  Peerless  Round  Exhauster  for  No.  1 
to  No,  3  cans  with  intake  and  discharge  together  at 
side  of  machine. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants.  Grown  for  canners.  One 
hundred  acres  in  Kentucky,  also  Mississppi.  Ready 
after  April  25th  until  July  1st.  10  years  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Frank  H.  Patterson,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


I 
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FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  at  Harrington,  Delaware. 
Private  siding,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Suitable  for  can¬ 
ning  of  tomatoes,  peas  or  beans. 

E.  C.  Reese,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Sauerkraut  factory  in  Northwestern  Ohio, 
fully  equipped,  capacity  twenty-five  car  loads  once 
filling.  Ample  acreage  surrounding  it.  Price  reason¬ 
able. 

Address  Box  A-2034  care  of  The  Canning  Trade . 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Ideal  small  cannery  in  heart 
of  Florida’s  fruit  and  vegetable  section.  Light  and 
water  system,  land  and  modern  dwelling  included. 
Operating  continuously  past  fifteen  years. 

Le-Ko  Products  Co  ,  Havana,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE— Small  Cannery  in  New  York  State,  equip¬ 
ped  to  pack  Rhubarb,  Cherries,  Berries,  Tomatoes, 
Carrots  and  Beets.  Excellent  location,  labor  plenti¬ 
ful.  Good  water  supply  and  priced  to  sell. 

Address  Box  A-2039  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE— 1934  grown  Round  Pod  Wax  and  String¬ 
less  Green  Refugee  Bean  Seed. 

Address  Box  A-2031  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Limited  quantity  of  choice  hand  tipped 
and  butted  Country  Gentleman  and  12-row  Bantam 
Seed  Corn. 

W.  C.  Pressing  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio 


For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Manager-Superintendent  for  one  line  corn  plant,  also 
tomato  products,  with  installing  experience.  If  satisfactory, 
with  good  reference,  you  could  invest  some  capital.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-2024  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Warehouse  Foreman  to  have  charge  of  handling  goods 
in  and  shipping  out,  Must  be  experienced  man,  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  most  efficient  work  out  of  large  crew  colored  help.  When 
applying,  name  salary  wanted  year-round  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2028  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 
Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Maryland  on 
tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-2035  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience. 

Address  Box  B-2038  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  capable  and  energetic  young  man, 
supervising  the  preserving  and  cold  packing  of  berries,  also  the 
barreling  of  peppers  and  dill  pickles. 

Address  B-2019  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  preserve 
cook. 

Address  Box  B-2025  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Crates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald- 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Sonny — Mother,  we’re  going  to  play  elephants  at  the 
zoo  and  we  want  you  to  help  us. 

Mother — What  on  earth  can  I  do? 

Sonny — ^You  can  be  the  lady  who  gives  them  peanuts 
and  candy. 

“Do  you  want  gas?”  asked  the  dentist,  as  he  placed 
the  patient  in  the  chair. 

“Yes,”  said  the  man.  “About  five  gallons — and  take 
a  look  at  the  oil,  will  ye?” 

“What’s  the  idea  of  that  cross-eyed  man  for  a  store 
detective  ?” 

“Well,  look  at  him.  Can  you  tell  who  he  is  watch¬ 
ing?” 

An  irate  enthusiast,  who  had  watched  his  home  team 
go  down  in  defeat,  stopped  the  umpire  as  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  field. 

“Where’s  your  dog?  he  commanded. 

“Dog?”  ejaculated  the  umpire.  “I  have  no  dog.” 
“Well,”  said  the  grouchy  one,  “you’re  the  first  blind 
man  I  ever  saw  who  didn’t  have  a  dog.” 

Penny — I  went  home  quite  a  bit  under  the  weather 
last  night  and  my  wife  didn’t  suspect  a  thing. 

Anty — Couldn’t  she  smell  your  breath? 

Penny — That’s  just  it.  I  ran  the  last  block  home  and 
when  I  got  to  her  I  was  all  out  of  breath. 

“What  is  your  age,  madam  ?”  asked  the  clerk  at  the 
polls. 

“I’ve  seen  thirty  summers.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  blind?” 

Policeman  (after  the  collision) — ^You  saw  this  lady 
driving  toward  you.  Why  didn’t  you  give  her  half  the 
road? 

Motorist — I  was  going  to,  as  soon  as  I  could  discover 
which  half  she  wanted. 

“How  did  you  find  things  down  on  the  farm?” 

“Well,  father  did  fairly  well  with  his  lunch  stand, 
but  he  just  about  broke  even  on  his  gas  and  oil.” 

Cop  (to  man  driving  past  a  stop  sign) — ^Hey  there, 
can’t  you  read? 

MoWist — Sure  I  can,  but  I  can’t  stop. 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 


“You’re  sure  one  bottle  will  cure  a  cold?” 

Assistant — It  must,  sir — nobody’s  ever  come  back 
‘for  a  second. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Weather  Makes  the  Outlook  Uncertain — Warm  Dry  Weather 
Badly  Needed — Spinach  and  Asparagus  Affected — Understand 
Why  Futures  Have  Broken  in  Price. 

JITTERS — This  week  has  furnished  a  variety  of 
weather  that  ought  to  suit  the  most  pessimistic, 
or  give  the  jitters  to  anyone  relying  upon  crops 
for  this  year’s  packs.  After  a  March  that  brought 
everything,  in  this  region  and  in  most  other  regions 
as  well,  into  the  green  and  real  promise  of  a  spring, 
comes  April  with  frosts,  snows  and  high  winds,  and 
as  this  is  written  no  one  knows  whether  or  not  any 
fruit  escaped  the  freezes  and  heavy  clinging  snows. 
Pea  canners  here  know,  however,  that  their  crops, 
well  started  in  the  warm  March  days,  have  stood 
absolutely  still  all  this  month,  and  they  are  worried 
lest  the  wet  and  cold  over  more  than  two  weeks  may 
cause  root  rot  and  damping  off.  Other  heavy  pea 
growing  and  canning  regions  are  worried  about  not 
being  able  to  plant,  and  the  fact  that  unless  it  warms 
up  and  stays  dry  for  a  long  period  their  planting  season 
will  be  so  late  that  the  crop  must  bunch  if  it  is  not 
burned  up,  or  eaten  up  by  the  lice  before  it  can  get 
ready  for  the  canners.  These  are  the  worrying  days 
for  pea  canners,  spinach  canners  and  other  early  crop 
handlers. 

The  trouble  began  in  California,  where  cold,  rainy 
weather  and  floods  came  just  when  balmy  spring,  good 
growing  weather  is  usual.  This  not  only  held  back 
and  delayed  the  crops  that  ought  to  be  piling  up  on 
the  canning  tables  right  now,  and  for  the  past  month, 
but  it  made  the  fields  so  wet  and  muddy  that  even 
where  crops  were  ready  they  could  not  be  harvested. 
This  irkes  the  canners  of  that  region  because  they 
were  finding  that  they  could  sell  the  packs  as  fast  as 
made,  and  they  wanted  to  get  at  the  packs.  In  all 
probability  the  pack  of  both  asparagus  and  of  spinach 
will  be  short  of  early  expectations  and  intentions  on 
this  account,  and  it  is  now  trickling  out  of  that  State 
that  the  apricot,  and  possibly  the  cherry  crop,  have 
been  affected.  Spring  may  be  off  her  job,  but  old  Dame 
Nature  is  very  much  on  hers.  “Don’t  put  words  in  my 
mouth,”  she  says,  “you  ain’t  got  the  crops  yet.” 

For  the  dwellers  in  the  canyons  of  the  great  cities, 
and  who  usually  can  make  a  full  crop  yield  on  one  day’s 
rain  or  another  day’s  sunshine,  we  point  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  under  which  baseball  season  opened  this  year : 
everywhere  too  cold  for  even  the  most  fervid  fan — 


the  game  called  off  in  Washington  account  of  cold 
weather ! 

But  the  crop  experts  tell  us  that  bountiful  acreages 
are  planned :  Snap  beans,  50,500  acres  in  ’35  as  against 
47,240  acres  in  ’34  and  42,890  in  ’33,  indicating  a  total 
pack  of  about  7,000,000  cases,  a  full  million  over  last 
year’s  output.  In  sweet  corn  365,430  acres,  as  against 
322,970  in  ’34;  208,440  in  ’33;  166,750  in  ’32,  and 
365,090  acres  in  ’31,  that  fatal  year  which  gave  a 
reported  pack  of  about  20,000,000  cases,  but  actually 
about  25,000,000  cases  and  a  carryover  that  was  about 
sufficient  for  another  year  without  any  further  canning 
whatever.  That  was  the  year  and  the  carryover  that 
brought  the  50-cent  market,  and  the  exit  of  many  corn 
canners.  Not  pleasant  to  recall  this,  but  it  is  wise  to 
remember  it.  On  this  basis  the  experts  estimate  a 
probable  pack  of  but  16,500,000  cases  for  ’35.  You 
might  take  these  figures  as  the  low  and  the  high  of 
this  probability. 

The  spinach  crop  in  this  section  has  suffered  from 
the  winter  weather.  One  of  the  largest  packers  of 
this  item  notified  their  brokers  under  date  of  April 
11th :  “Usually  we  are  packing  a  great  deal  of  spinach 
at  this  time,  but  nine  consecutive  days  of  heavy  rains, 
with  extremely  cold  weather,  have  made  it  impossible 
for  anyone  to  get  raw  spinach,  and  it  will  be  toward 
the  end  of  April  before  any  Eastern  spinach  cannery 
is  really  in  operation.  This  means  that  we  will  have 
nearly  a  month  less  in  which  to  can  spinach,  this 
spring,  than  we  usually  have.”  Truth  is  “they  hadn’t 
seen  nawthin’  ”  in  bad  weather  up  to  that  time,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  has  happened  in  the  week  since  that 
was  issued. 

THE  MARKET — If  there  are  any  speculators  in 
canned  tomatoes,  etc.,  left  they  must  be  getting  very 
uneasy,  but  we  doubt  if  there  are  many  of  any  such. 
The  assaults  upon  the  market  prices  have  succeeded 
in  instances,  and  where  they  have  the  market  has 
made  much  of  the  fact.  Not  much  of  a  dent  in  spot 
prices,  but  futures  have  taken  a  drubbing.  Well-posted 
canners,  of  course,  are  keeping  out  of  this  scrap, 
because  they  know  where  the  low  prices  are  coming 
from,  and  thfey  know,  too,  that  these  poor  unfortunates 
will  soon  be  sold  up,‘  and  the  market  will  then  come 
back.  This  is  a  regular  spring  epidemic,  but  always 
more  severe  when  crops  and  packs  promise  to  be  heavy. 
It  is  hard  on  the  victims,  but  if  they  did  not  submit 
to  it  they  could  not  operate  at  all ;  and  it  helps  to  hold 
dov/n  acreages  and  packs,  for  no  man  puting  his  own 
money  into  his  packs  wants  to  sell  them  for  less  than 
cost.  It  must  be  pretty  nearly  over  by  this  time.  It 
remains  more  true  than  ever  that  spots,  next  fall, 
look  immensely  better  than  futures  today.  If  you  are 
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a  free  agent,  and  have  a  say  in  the  selling  of  your 
goods  and  in  the  prices  at  which  they  shall  be  sold,  and 
if  you  want  to  sell  futures  at  21/2  cents  to  5  cents  per 
dozen  less  than  you  know  they  will  cost,  go  to  it! 
It’s  your  money ;  you  are  a  free  agent — ^to  Heaven  with 
the  industry  and  with  other  canners. 

You  have  abundant  market  reports  herewith.  Read 
them,  and  while  we  are  all  waiting  for  Old  Boreas  to 
pack  his  grips  and  go  back  to  the  North  Pole,  enjoy 
the  good  profits  you  made  last  year,  and  don’t  worry 
too  much.  The  big  work-relief  crowd  y/ill  eat  a  lot  of 
canned  foods  1 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Unsettled — Buyers  Await  Readjustment  of  Spot  Prices — Crop 
Damage  Causes  Advance  in  Spinach — Corn  and  Tomatoes 
Quiet  at  Low  Prices — Peaches  Lower. 

New  York,  April  19,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — All  constructive  angles  to  the 
spot  situation  seem  to  have  been  discounted  99.44 
percent  by  buyers  as  well  as  some  canners,  and  the 
market  for  1934  pack  canned  foods  appears  to  be 
definitely  on  the  skids.  Whether  the  conservative 
elements  among  the  canners  will  be  able  to  check  this 
decline,  or  gathering  momentum  is  to  carry  the  entire 
market  to  still  lower  levels,  is  a  question  which  thus 
far  remains  unanswered,  but  many  in  the  trade  are 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  further  declines  are 
in  prospect.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  market 
has  naturally  been  a  slow  one,  insofar  as  actual  trading 
is  concerned. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are  of  the  belief  that 
a  readjustment  of  spot  values  in  line  with  anticipated 
price  levels  on  1935  packs  is  now  in  the  making  and 
little  replacement  buying  in  any  large  volume  is  looked 
for  in  the  near  future.  The  market  for  futures  like¬ 
wise  appears  headed  for  dull  days,  largely  due  to 
reports  of  probable  heavy  overpacking  on  many  lines, 
with  resultant  price  concessions.  Buyers  have  made 
moderate  purchases  on  future  contracts  and  are  not 
making  additional  commitments.  The  one  note  of 
uncertainty,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  distributors,  is 
the  weather,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  California 
spinach  market  on  reports  of  heavy  crop  damage  is 
serving  to  attract  more  attention  to  this  factor. 

SPINACH  ADVANCES— Following  a  brief  period 
in  which  most  canners  were  withdrawn  from  the 
market,  rechecking  their  probable  pack  totals,  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  have  re-entered  the  market  with  higher 
prices  on  spring  pack  spinach.  Canners  of  known 
brands  are  now  quoting  firm  at  $1.05  for  fancy  21/2S, 
with  independent  packers  quoting  971/4  cents  to  $1.00 
per  dozen.  Some  business  was  reported  booked  prior 
to  the  withdrawal  as  low  as  90  cents,  although  95  cents 
was  generally  the  inside  figure  quoted  openly. 

TOMATOES — Southern  tomatoes  have  failed  to 
react  upward  from  the  lower  price  levels  established 


during  the  preceding  week,  and  trading  has  remained 
quiet.  The  weakness  has  been  brought  about  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  reports  that  holdings  of  canners 
in  the  tri-States  are  actually  much  larger  than  is  com¬ 
monly  believed.  Just  where  this  rumor  started  and 
how  much  there  may  be  to  it  is  something  which  the 
trade  is  now  looking  into  very  closely  before  operating 
further.  The  naming  of  low  opening  prices  for  new 
pack  California  tomatoes  has  likewise  been  a  weaken¬ 
ing  factor,  some  canners  having  quoted  1935  pack  2i/4s 
standards  down  to  92V^  cents  for  future  delivery. 
Reports  of  an  easier  market  in  the  mid- West,  although 
strongly  disputed,  have  likewise  come  in  for  considera¬ 
tion  as  a  market  factor. 

PEAS — Spots  are  steadily  weakening,  with  the  mar¬ 
ket  little  better  than  nominal  for  cannery  shipment, 
under  quiet  trading.  Little  buying  interest  is  reported 
in  futures  at  the  moment  with  distributors  awaiting 
further  crop  developments  before  taking  on  any  addi¬ 
tional  commitments. 

CORN — The  market  has  been  extremely  slow  during 
the  week.  Reports  of  price  concessions  on  1934  pack 
standards  for  cannery  shipment  are  coming  in  for  some 
attention,  and  this  development  is  expected  to  retard 
any  immediate  revival  in  buying  interest,  with  dis¬ 
tributors  more  concerned  in  working  off  their  inven¬ 
tories  of  both  standards  and  fancy  quality  than  they 
are  in  taking  in  additional  supplies,  even  at  concessions. 

PEACHES  WEAKEN — California  canners  are 
offering  1934  pack  peaches  at  concessions,  and  the 
market  appears  definitely  easier  all  along  the  line.  The 
decline  was  reported  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  a 
prominent  packer  in  clearing  out  a  large  lot  to  an 
Eastern  chain  at  $1.45  for  choice  21/2S,  and  $1.40  for 
standards.  Following  this  reported  sale,  some  business 
was  reported  closed  by  other  packers  on  standards  at 
$1.35,  and  the  general  market  is  now  reported  held  at 
$1.40  for  standard  2i/>s  and  $1.45  for  choice.  New 
pack  peaches  are  still  being  offered  by  some  Coast 
packers  at  1934  opening  price  basis,  less  5  per  cent, 
which  would  make  a  market  of  $1.42V4  for  choice  21/2S. 

OTHER  FRUITS — No  real  price  break  has  been 
reported  on  other  varieties  of  California  fruits,  but 
the  market  undertone  is  soft  with  packers  nervous,  and 
the  trade  apprehensive  that  some  of  the  independents 
may  weaken  the  market  by  unloading  carryover  stocks 
to  obtain  funds  to  finance  their  spring  vegetable  pack¬ 
ing  operations.  Buyers,  naturally,  are  waiting  out 
the  market. 

SALMON — ^While  business  has  slackened  a  little, 
following  the  recent  heavy  buying  movement  for  Coast 
shipment,  prices  are  showing  a  steady  to  firm  under¬ 
tone,  and  the  market  appears  to  be  in  much  better 
shape  than  is  true  of  other  canned  foods  generally. 

SHRIMP — Buyers  are  purchasing  for  cannery  ship¬ 
ment  only  to  cover  prompt  requirements,  and  the 
market  holds  quiet  and  unchanged  at  $1.20  for  large, 
$1.15  for  mediums,  and  $1.10  for  the  small,  all  in  No.  1 
tins,  f.  0.  b.  Gulf  canneries. 

CHERRIES — While  the  market  was  recently  re¬ 
ported  cleaned  up  on  red  sour  pitted  cherries,  insofar 
as  packers  were  concerned,  a  few  lots  have  come  to 
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light,  and  at  concessions,  which  has  created  another 
weak  spot  which  is  giving  distributors  cause  for  con¬ 
cern.  No.  10s  are  reported  to  have  sold  at  $4.25, 
Michigan  cannery,  which  is  25  cents  under  the  former 
price. 

ASPARAGUS — Opening  prices  on  new  pack  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  being  awaited,  with  indications  of  a  firm 
market,  inasmuch  as  the  industry’s  AAA  agreement 
this  year  calls  for  slightly  higher  prices  to  the  grower 
in  some  instances.  Spots  are  quiet  and  steady. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Weather  Remains  Cold — Opening  Prices  on  Asparagus 
Delayed — No  Trading  in  Future  Corn;  Spot  Corn  Moving 
Slow — Pea  Canning  Slowly  Getting  Under  Way — Brokers’ 
Investigating  Reports  of  No.  2  Tomatoes  Sold  in  Futures  at 
70  cents — Emergency  Relief  Bids  on  Canned  Vegetables  for 
May  and  June  in  Spotlight  the  Past  Week 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  19,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — On  Monday  of  this  week,  the 
temperature  dropped  to  20  above  and  threw  a 
scare  into  many.  The  season  is  really  getting  oif 
to  a  late  start,  but  complaining  about  the  weather 
doe:n’t  do  any  good.  We  all  should  feel  the  way  the 
mmortal  poet  of  Indiana,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  must 
have  felt  when  he  wrote : 

“It  hain’t  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain; 

It’s  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice; 

When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain 
W’y  rain’s  my  choice.” 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS— People  generally  have 
become  less  fearful  of  what  Congress  is  going  to  do. 
We  are  told  that  the  credit  situation  is  the  best  it  has 
been  in  many  a  long  year.  There  are  large  amounts 
of  money  seeking  investment  and  yet — in  the  very  face 
of  all  this  sound  foundation,  the  feeling  in  canned  food 
circles  is  one  of  pessimism  and  you  cannot  deny  it. 
Possibly  we  are  going  through  just  one  of  those  periods 
in  the  annual  record  of  canned  food  trading,  where 
sellers  on  one  hand  are  anxious  to  clean  up  their  re¬ 
maining  spots  and  buyers  on  the  other  hand,  reluctant 
to  add  to  their  inventory. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Those  California  canners  who 
started  out  some  month  or  more  ago  to  sell  at  1934 
opening  less  certain  discounts  are  going  to  find  them- 
sevles  up  against  it  when  shpiping  time  rolls  around. 
The  big  shots  sure  have  the  little  fellows  “on  the  hip.” 
The  sales  in  question  were  made  on  the  assumption 
that  this  year’s  asparagus  would  cost  the  canner  the 
same  as  last,  but  some  fast  plays  have  been  made  by 
the  big  fellows  with  the  result  that  growers  are  now 
obtaining  from  one-half  to  one  cent  per  pound  more 
than  last  season.  This  adds  materially  to  the  packing 
cost  and  is  one  reason  why  opening  prices  have  been 
delayed  thus  far. 

CORN — Future  trading  is  at  a  standstill.  Spot  corn 
is  quoted  at  $1.00,  delivered  Chicago,  for  No.  2  tin 


standard  white,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  lots 
have  developed  at  that  basis. 

PEAS — Buyers  are  not  interested  any  more  in  the 
1935  packing.  Meanwhile,  planting  has  proceeded  at 
a  very  slow  pace.  A  few  canners  in  Northern  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  have  been  able  to  get  under  way  but 
weather  conditions  have  been  such  as  to  hold  their 
operations  back. 

Spot  peas  have  also  declined.  It  is  possible  today  to 
buy  No.  2  standard  No.  5  sieve  sweets  as  well  as  No.  2 
tin  standard  No.  4  sieve  sweets  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1.00  to  $1.05,  delivered  Chicago,  from  Wisconsin. 

TOMATOES — The  able  Secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association  apparently  takes  exception  to  the 
remarks  in  our  report  of  April  8th.  This  matter  is 
considered  more  or  less  of  a  closed  book  in  Chicago. 
It  is  the  understanding  that  the  brokers,  feeling  that 
an  attack  had  been  made  upon  them,  appointed  a  dis¬ 
interested  committee  to  investigate  the  facts.  This 
committee  was  shown  some  twelve  or  more  contracts, 
proving  beyond  all  question  that  around  50,000  cases 
No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  and  Ohio  tomatoes  had 
been  sold  in  the  Chicago  market  for  future  delivery,  at 
70  cents  factory.  Those  sales  were  made  in  early 
February.  So  much  publicity  was  given  the  matter 
that  the  buyers  who  did  not  succeed  in  purchasing 
those  70-cent  goods  have  steadfastly  refrained  from 
entering  the  future  market  and  paying  more.  The 
result  has  been  that  sales  of  future  tomatoes  have  been 
few  and  far  between  for  the  past  six  weeks.  During 
that  time,  an  occassional  seller  at  70  cents  has  “come 
to  light.”  Even  today,  it  is  reliably  reported  that  one 
can  buy  at  70  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana.  Your  readers 
want  to  know  the  truth  do  they  not,  Mr.  Editor? 
What’s  the  use  trying  to  camouflage  existing  facts  and 
conditions?  All  this  brings  up  the  question — what 
does  the  word  “market”  mean?  The  proper  answer 
to  that  question  is:  the  market  is  what  you  can  sell 
merchandise  for.  If  that  is  correct,  then  the  market 
on  No.  2  standard  future  tomatoes  is  70  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Indiana  cannery.  That’s  the  only  basis  at  w’hich  sales 
could  be  made  today. 

There  are  always  low  sellers  and  always  sellers 
who  hold  for  more  than  the  low.  It  is  true,  not  alone 
in  tomatoes,  but  everything  in  the  canned  food  line. 
Why  should  anyone  make  a  big  fuss  about  nothing? 
The  future  tomato  market,  ever  since  it  opened,  has 
been  going  through  just  the  same  ups  and  downs,  highs 
and  lows,  demands  and  inactivities,  as  is  always  the 
case.  In  this  column  every  week  your  correspondent 
endeavors  to  give  you  the  facts  as  he  sees  the  same. 
He  is  not  trying  to  kid  your  readers.  If  he  attempted 
to  do  that  the  kidding  wouldn’t  last  very  long — now, 
would  it? 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF — This  business  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  spotlight  during  the  past  week.  The  bids 
were  opened  yesterday  and  before  this  report  is  filed, 
we  should  know  just  which  one  of  our  jobbers  secured 
the  business.  Among  the  items  will  be  the  following 
quantities : 

12,000  cases  No.  2  tin  Standard  Corn 

40,000  cases  No.  2  tin  Standard  Tomatoes 
8,000  cases  No.  2i/^  tin  Sauer  Kraut 
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7,000  cases  No.  2  tin  Cut  Beets 
5,500  cases  No.  2  tin  Diced  Carrots 
5,800  cases  No.  2  tin  Standard  Peas 
5,600  cases  No.  2  tin  Standard  Cut  Green  Beans 
The  Emergency  Relief  this  time  is  for  only  two 
months,  i.  e..  May  and  June. 

DIVERSION  OF  BROKERAGE— It’s  about  time 
the  canners  of  the  country  awoke  to  the  realization 
that  they  are  surely  working  toward  monopolistic  con¬ 
trol  in  the  buying  of  their  finished  products.  Every 
order  the  canner  confirms  through  buying  organiza¬ 
tions  is  just  another  nail  in  their  business  coffin,  if 
they  but  knew  it.  That  this  evil  practice  has  uprooted 
fair  competition,  sowed  the  seeds  of  monopoly,  and  if 
continued,  will  destroy  the  small  independent  unit  in 
the  food  industry,  is  admitted  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  situation.  Surely,  there  isn’t  a  canner 
who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  He  knows  when  a  thing  is  right  and  he  knows 
when  a  thing  is  wrong  and  no  law,  no  practice,  no 
social  custom  ever  justified  a  thing  that  was  wrong. 
Stealing  is  wrong.  Canners  have  been  mislead  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  have  thought  about  this  brokerage 
question  in  terms  of  expediency  and  necessity,  but  they 
have  never  really  been  conscious  of  the  inherent  wrong 
that  lies  in  the  diversion  of  sales  compensation. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Oyster  Canning  Season  Automatically  Closed  With  Dredging 
Season;  Raw  Market  Supplied  by  Tongers — Conservation  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Conference  with  Government  Officials  Relative  to 
President’s  Relief  Program — Shrimp  Canning  Factories  Waiting 
For  Supplies — Cold  Weather  Retarding  Growth  of  Vegetables. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  19,  1935. 

YSTERS — The  closed  season  for  the  dredging 
of  oysters  on  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
reefs  has  gone  into  effect,  which,  automatically 
stops  the  canning  of  oysters  in  these  two  states.  The 
Alabama  Conservation  Department  closed  the  oyster 
reefs  in  this  State  on  April  6  and  the  Mississippi  Sea 
Food  Commission  closed  the  reefs  in  that  State  on 
April  15,  so  the  sea  food  canneries  will  remain  idle 
until  shrimp  are  available. 

Oysters  are  in  good  shape  yet  and  some  are  being 
tonged  from  private  beds  for  the  raw  market. 

The  early  closing  of  the  reefs  will  stop  the  removing 
of  oysters  from  the  State  reef  for  planting  in  private 
beds,  because  the  planting  of  oysters  don’t  usually 
take  place  until  the  canning  of  oysters  stops  and  this 
year  the  closing  of  the  reefs  stopped  the  canning  of 
oysters,  therefore  if  no  planting  was  done  while  the 
reefs  were  open,  it  is  too  late  now. 

Conservation  Commissioner  Quinn  of  Alabama 
accompanied  Governor  Bibb  Graves  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  last  week  where  the  Governor  went  to  continue 
his  round  of  conferences  with  Government  officials  to 
complete  details  of  various  Alabama  projects  he  hopes 


will  be  undertaken  as  part  of  the  President’s  $4,880,- 
000,000  work-relief  program.  Mr.  Quinn  went  in  the 
interest  of  planting  oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs,  fish 
hatcheries  and  game  conserve,  which  are  much  needed 
undertakings. 

There  is  not  much  movement  of  cove  oysters  at  this 
time  and  not  much  expected  until  about  the  latter  part 
of  August,  which  is  when  the  heavy  buying  is  resumed. 
However,  there  was  a  spurt  of  buying  in  the  last  three 
weeks  of  canning  that  moved  considerable  stocks. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  factories  are  in  readiness 
for  the  shrimp,  but  no  shrimp  yet,  therefore  they  will 
have  to  remain  idle  until  shrimp  show  up.  Shrimp  and 
crabs,  like  frogs  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  or  ground 
during  cold  weather,  therefore  with  the  return  of 
warm  weather,  shrimp  are  expected  to  show  up.  Then, 
too,  shrimp  migrate  and  it  is  possible  that  they  have 
left  this  coast  for  warmer  waters. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  extreme  scarcity, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  are  no  shrimp  available  at 
present  and  even  the  local  raw  markets  are  without 
shrimp  today. 

Nevertheless,  this  condition  is  not  an  unusual  one, 
because  the  spring  shrimp  pack  is  not  to  be  depended 
on  too  much  for  a  supply,  as  it  is  invariably  light  at 
its  best,  so  the  fishermen  and  canners  know  what  to 
expect  when  they  go  into  the  spring  pack  and  they 
are  not  so  terribly  disappointed  when  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  failure. 

In  this  connection,  will  say  that  some  years  shrimp 
commence  to  spawn  at  this  time  of  the  year  and,  there¬ 
fore,  require  protection,  hence  it  seems  that  a  closed 
season  for  the  catching  of  shrimp  from  the  first  of 
April  to  the  15th  of  August  will  be  necessary  when 
more  of  the  habits  of  the  shrimp  are  learned.  Shrimp 
should  not  only  be  protected  when  they  are  small,  but 
also  when  they’re  with  roe  or  eggs,  which  is  when  they 
are  in  their  breeding  state. 

If  we  kill  hens  during  their  laying  season,  we  will 
not  have  biddies,  nor  matured  stock  later  on. 

Conservation  laws  are  mighty  good  things  for  any 
industry,  but  they  must  furnish  ample  protection  and 
at  the  right  time  for  best  results.  We  need  to  know 
more  of  the  habits  of  sea  foods  in  our  section  in  order 
to  pass  laws  to  protect  them,  therefore,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  will  give  us  more  of  their 
time  to  work  out  conservation  measures  that  will 
enable’  us  to  conserve  our  natural  resources. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
small  in  No.  1  can;  $1.15  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.20 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

TURNIP  GREENS  AND  SPINACH— These  two 
vegetables  are  two  of  the  minor  packs  of  this  section 
and  due  to  the  cold  weather  it  was  lighter  than  usual 
this  year.  It  is  over  with  and  the  pack  wound  up  so 
quickly  that  some  of  the  canners  were  not  able  to  fill 
the  orders  booked. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS— The  cold  weather  is  hold¬ 
ing  back  the  growth  and  development  of  the  beans, 
which  will  in  turn  delay  the  pack,  hence  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  pack  will  get  under  way  until  about 
May  15  or  20. 
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The  bean  pack  is  the  most  important  vegetable  pack 
of  this  section,  which  is  naturally  looked  forward  to 
by  the  farming  communities  that  have  a  commerical 
cannery. 

The  price  of  spot  cut  stringless  beans  is  75  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2 ;  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  and  $3.50 
per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Heavy  Rains  Retard  Spinach  Packing — Asparagus  Operations 
Limited — Fruits  Easy — Cut  in  Tomato  Prices  Fails  to  Induce 
Sales — Fish  Hold  Firm 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  19th,  1935. 

A  PRIL  SHOWERS  turned  into  a  veritable  deluge 
for  California,  and  for  the  first  time  in  years 
/  \  rivers  are  overflowing  their  banks.  Rainfall  is 

now  well  above  normal,  with  many  communities  boast¬ 
ing  more  than  the  normal  for  the  entire  season,  which 
ends  June  30.  Water  which  could  be  used  to  such 
advantage  a  few  months  hence,  is  rushing  uncontrolled 
to  the  sea,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  condition  will 
be  remedied  before  many  years. 

SPINACH — The  heavy  rains  of  the  past  week  have 
slowed  down  the  packing  of  spinach  and  the  prospects 
of  a  substantial  gain  in  the  pack  over  last  year’s  fig¬ 
ures  are  waning.  Growers  have  found  it  difficult  to 
get  into  their  fields  and  considerable  acreage  has  been 
abandoned.  Prices  have  stiffened  materially  since  the 
packing  season  got  under  way,  and  95  cents  now  seems 
to  be  about  bottom,  for  No.  2t4s,  instead  of  90  cents 
and  92V‘>  cents.  Under  date  of  April  10,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  brought  out  a  revised  spot 
list  on  Del  Monte  spinach,  with  an  advance  right  down 
the  line.  The  new  prices  apply  only  for  shipment  prior 
to  May  31,  1935.  They  are :  No.  2i/>,  $1-05 ;  No.  2  Tall, 
871/j  cents;  No.  1  Tall,  771/2  cents;  Picnic  tins,  67i/j 
cents;  Buffet  tins,  50  cents,  and  No.  10,  $3.50. 

The  packing  of  asparagus  finally  got  under  way, 
following  delays  occasioned  by  cold  weather  and  rain, 
but  operations  are  still  on  a  limited  scale.  Now  that 
the  size  of  the  pack  has  been  definitely  decided  upon, 
along  with  prices  to  growers,  opening  prices  may  be 
expected  at  any  time.  They  were  due  to  have  made 
their  appearance  during  the  past  week,  but  were  held 
up  by  the  possibility  of  heavy  damage  from  floods. 
The  danger  of  damage  on  an  extensive  scale  is  believed 
at  an  end  and  prices  are  expected  within  the  next  few 
days.  It  is  reported  that  some  business  has  been 
booked  by  small  operators  at  prices  below  those  named 
for  the  1934  pack. 

FRUITS — The  canned  fruit  market  is  quiet,  with 
prices  rather  easy,  except  that  here  and  there  is  an 
item  in  strong  demand  at  list  prices.  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  is  especially  favored  in  this  respect,  the  demand 
being  in  good  shape  with  prices  firm.  California  can- 
ners  are  striving  to  move  off  stocks,  particularly  of 
peaches  and  pears,  which  are  in  rather  heavy  supply, 


and  there  are  undoubtedly  many  concessions  being 
made  from  lists.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  con¬ 
cessions  are  increasing  the  movement. 

TOMATOES — There  has  been  considerable  cutting 
of  prices  on  tomatoes  of  late,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
fruits,  it  cannot  be  seen  that  this  has  been  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  producing  sales.  Most  of  the  large  packers  are 
holding  quite  closely  to  publisher  lists,  feeling  that 
tomatoes  are  good  property,  especially  since  it  will  be 
months  before  new  pack  goods  will  be  available.  The 
heavy  rains  and  cold  weather  will  delay  planting  this 
season  and  some  growers  are  reporting  heavy  losses  to 
seed  beds. 

FISH — Canned  fish  has  been  fairly  active  in  this 
market,  although  sales  of  salmon  have  slowed  down 
quite  noticeably  of  late.  Featured  brands  of  Alaska 
reds  are  still  to  be  had  at  $1.75,  although  an  advance 
has  been  talked  of  and  some  packers  have  even  come 
out  with  lists  at  $1.85.  California  sardines  have  sold 
quite  freely  and  have  been  one  of  the  bright  spots  in 
the  canned  fish  list.  Spot  prices  are  a  little  lower  than 
they  were  early  in  the  year,  with  featured  brands, 
such  as  Del  Monte  selling  at  75  cents  for  No.  1  Ovals. 
Tuna  is  in  light  supply  in  all  grades  and  the  demand 
is  keeping  pace  with  the  limited  pack  being  made.  This 
is  the  off  season  and  it  will  be  a  couple  of  months 
before  the  real  run  commences.  Packers  are  going 
afar  for  fish  and  the  Mexican  Government  has  helped 
out  by  extending  the  season  in  the  Gulf  of  California 
to  April  30. 

THE  BELL  PACKING  COMPANY,  headed  by 
Arthur  Bell,  has  brought  out  Bell’s  Chopped  Ripe 
Olives  in  cans,  a  product  that  will  doubtless  meet  with 
general  approval  from  housewives  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  cutting  the  meat  from  ripe  olives.  This 
concern  also  packs  whole  ripe  olives. 

HEARINGS  on  the  proposed  marketing  agreement 
for  canning  pears  will  be  held  at  Agricultural  Hall, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  April  19.  The 
agreement  to  be  considered  was  prepared  at  a  meeting 
of  Pacific  Northwest  canners  and  growers  held  several 
weeks  ago. 

STEPHEN  J.  MILLER  AND  J.  A.  MAITLAND  have 
filed  a  statement  to  indicate  that  they  are  engaged  in 
business  at  Sonoma,  Calif.,  as  the  Sebastiani  Canning 
Co.  J.  W.  Havens  is  no  longer  with  the  firm. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORP.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  decided  to  take  advantage  of  currently  low 
money  rates  and  will  retire  $5,000,000  of  its  5  per 
cent  debentures  on  July  1  at  the  call  price  of  103. 

THE  KELLEY,  CLARKE  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
has  been  appointed  brokers  for  Ensher,  Alexander  & 
Barsoom,  Inc.,  of  Sacramento,  who  have  engaged  in 
the  canning  of  asparagus  on  a  large  scale.  William 
Ohiey,  formerly  engaged  in  the  brokerage  business, 
has  been  made  sales  manager  for  the  canning  concern. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  GROCERY  BROKERS  of  San 
Francisco  held  their  annual  golf  tournament  during 
the  week,  with  a  banquet  in  the  evening. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fignires  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  fThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  K.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  headed  “N.  Y.*'  indicates  f.  o.  h.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


BaIIOs 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . — 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  . . 

Larse,  No.  Z% . . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.50 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Lanre.  No.  2 . . . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  _.... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . . 


N.Y. 

t2.45 

t2.’46 

t2.00 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2^4  . 80  . 

No.  10  . .  2.76  . 


BEANS* 


Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .77  Vi  t.76 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.80  t3.76 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2....»...»...  .80  ~...... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 75  t.75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.76  t3.75 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.46  tl.50 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.25  tl.20 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 75  t.75 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

Soaked,  No.  2„ . . . .  »....„ 

BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2^! . 

Whole.  No.  10 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut,  No.  2% .  1-00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 8.26  - 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 


CARROTS* 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  ....... 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  8.76  . . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bai.tam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  ....»_ 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.50  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  .1.30  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.22^ . 

Standard,  No,  2 . .  1.16  ........ 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . .  ~...... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall........... . 60  — 

No.  2%  . 70  . . 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

No.  10  .  8.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 80  — — 

No.  10  . — .  4.26 - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2.....-...-..-—— ....— 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois .  — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  — . — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  .......  -....- 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s— .  — .... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  — .... 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 77^ . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . — ...,  1.60  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.15  tl.l5 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.00  tl.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . - . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.00  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2^..—......—.... . —  .76  — .... 

No.  8  _ _  _ _ 

No.  10  _  2.76  _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2_ . 

No.  21/6  . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V.  . 

No.  3  _ 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2i/6 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


Balto.  N.Y. 

’".'so  Tio 

’2.76  .’.’.'Z! 

.871/2 . 

1.20  tl.20 

’Too  f4”.’6’6 

.96  t.96 

3.16  t3.00 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 


No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  - . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .66  . 

No.  214  . 86  t.90 

No.  3  . 96  t.96 

No.  10  .  3.00  tS.OO 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 671/6 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 66  . 

No.  2  . -  .90  . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty . 86  . 

No.  3  .  1.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  4.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.00  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 621/6  t.50 

F.  O.  B.  County . 521,6 . 

No.  2  . 821/2 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  t.80 

No.  2M.  .  1.121/6 . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  I.O71/2 . 

No.  3  .  1.15  tl.121/2 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.12% . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.65  tS.60 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 66  ....... 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60  ....... 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 76  _ _ 

No.  2%  . — . .  1.10 _ 

No.  10  . 8.76  _ 


Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2V6"  1-76  tl.76 

Fancy  .  t2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.80 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2i/>,  Y.  C.  1.76  tl.40 

Choice,  No.  21/.,  Y.  C .  2.00  tl.46 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  tl.80 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  tToO 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.26  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . .  tl.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.50 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76  t6.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  t............................  —  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  — — 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  —  — 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . * .  —  — 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  — .... 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . .  . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  21/. .  2.40  t2.35 

No.  lOs  . . .’. . . .  9.00  t8.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oa..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory...— 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory......—..., 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 


%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.46 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  tl.OO 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

viichiean.  No.  lu . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water., 

Pa.,  No.  S . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . - . . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved...........— ....... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

”'x  ProserveO,  No  Z . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . - . 

No.  5 . 

No.  1  Juice . . 

No.  2'  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 


T.00  tOo 
T.96 

2.60  t2.00 


6.00 


6.65  te.oo 


6.00  . 

.  t2.00 

.  t2.20 

.  t2.35 


.66  . 

1.06  tl.OO 

3.26  . 

.42% . 

.76  . 

2.60  . 


OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz. 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz..... 


1.00  . . 

1.10  tl.06 

1.86  . 

2.10  t2.10 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Chums,  Tall . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.67%tl.76 

-  t2.86 

1.42%tl.S0 
1.66  tl.60 
1.17%tl.l0 
1.07%tl.00 
.80  . 


2.92%t2.76 

1.86  . 

1.00  t.90 

1.22%tl.26 


SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.10 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.26 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24*8 .  1.60 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  - _ 7.80 

White,  Is  . - .  18.66 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 4.86 

Blue  Fin.  Is . — . — —  _ 

Striped,  %s  . - .  8.40 

Striped,  %s  . 4.76 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60 

Yellow.  %8,  Fancy . - . .  4.66 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy— 7.80 
Yellow,  Is  _ 18.66 


tl.lO 

tl.l6 


t2.76 

t3.60 


t3.90 

t2.86 

t2.76 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,.  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinaore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  BLACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Ga^  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the^  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  III. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  (jo.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  pan.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsnp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling;. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho,  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va, 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co,,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis, 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

PINEAPPlA  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  Ail  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill, 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho, 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  * 
SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machineo. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brnshes,  Brasr 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rev 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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Golden 

Cross 

Bamtam 


This  hybrid  variety  of  yellow  sweet  corn — 
the  product  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Indiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture— within  the  few 
years  since  its  introduction  has  established  itself 
in  the  vanguard  of  canning  varieties  of  sweet  corn. 
Its  trim,  shapely  ears' are  especially  attractive,  while 
its  hybrid  vigor  and  uniformity  in  season  and  ear 
size  make  it  a  consistently  heavy  yielder.  In  addition 
to  these  qualities  it  possesses  a  high  degree  of  resis¬ 
tance  to  Stewart’s  Disease  or  Bacterial  Wilt. 

In  short  this  is  a  hardy,  prolific,  yellow  sweet 
corn  of  fine  quality. 

But  as  a  hybrid  variety  it  is  necessary  for  every 
kernel  to  be  a  hybrid  kernel — the  result  of  a  cross 
between  two  inbred  parent  strains.  If  there  is  even  a 


small  percentage  of  the  kernels  which  have  been  pol¬ 
linated  by  the  wrong  strain,  the  resulting  crop  will 
not  only  lack  the  uniformity,  yield,  ard  attractiveness 
that  it  should  have,  but  it  will  even  fall  to  the  level  of 
an  ordinary  stock. 

For  this  reason  it  is  extremely  important  that 
the  seed  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam— as  of  any  other 
hybrid — be  carefully  produced  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  plant  breeders.  In  this  connection  we 
offer  the  advantages  of  twelve  years’  experience  in 
the  breeding  and  growing  of  hybrid  varieties  of  sweet 
corn. 

Because  of  the  extra  expense  in  production 
and  the  strong  demand  for  this  h3brid,  we  urge  the 
placing  of  contracts  for  seed  from  1935  crop  now,  in 
advance  of  planting  time. 


AsBonatpJi  Jnr. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

Nrut  flatten,  (tnnnpctirul 


BREEDING  STATIONS  and  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  ADVANTAGEOUSLY  LOCATED  in  VARIOUS  STATES. 
DISTRIBUTING  STATIONS  and  WAREHOUSES  at  ATLANTA.  GA.;  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.;  and  SALINAS.  CALIF. 


